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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON, I. 


CCORDING to a French philosopher quoted and approved 
by William James, people are led to accept the philosophy 
of Bergson by a process resembling that of religious conversion. 
One is either a disciple or oneis not. In the former case, although 
Bergson’s theories may have been made the subject of long 
study, the final conviction of their truth is based less upon 
reason than upon feeling. There is a sudden change of attitude, 
the standard of philosophical values is found to have altered, 
and in the new light all things take on a different aspect. Such 
a view of the nature of Bergson’s philosophy, in spite of its at- 
tempt to rule out the ordinary canons of criticism, possesses 
a certain measure of truth. Bergson’s style of treatment, the 
variety and vividness of his imagery, his eager enthusiasm, all 
become more impressive the oftener his books are read, and all 
alike mark him as belonging to the family of the prophets. More- 
over the reason fares so badly at his hands that the critic feels 
ashamed to subject such brilliant speculations to the despised 
rules of logic, and thus is forced to believe or to reject in silence. 
Nevertheless it is as philosophy that Bergson propounds his 
doctrines, and as philosophy they must be judged. A sym- 
pathetic appreciation of his standpoint is doubtless necessary, 
if we are to understand him; but before we can even try to de- 
termine the value of his writings, they must be not only apprec- 
iated, but tested by rational criticism. Perhaps it is true, as 
Bergson contends, that the construction of a metaphysic should 
be the work of intuition rather than of intellect; but it is to 
the intellect alone that the final evaluation of even an intuitive 
metaphysic must belong. 
1A Pluralistic Universe, p. 266. 
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That Bergson has written deliberately and without haste, is 
shown by the dates of his books. The Essai sur les données 
immédiates de la conscience appeared in 1889, Matiére et inémoire 
in 1897, Le rire in 1900, and L’évolution créatrice in 1908. If one 
leaves out of consideration the third of these, which is much 
shorter and slighter than the others, there is an interval of about 
ten years between his publications,—a good record for a philos- 
opher. Besides his books Bergson has written to some extent 
for various French periodicals; but his articles are almost en- 
tirely upon the same subjects. Either he repeats and explains 
what he has already said in a previous book, or else what he 
writes serves as a foundation for some future volume. With 
one or two unimportant exceptions, the chronological succession 
of his publications follows the logical order of their subject 
matter; and already in the Essai we find the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his whole philosophy clearly stated in much the same 
terms as those employed in his latest books. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this fundamental principle 
is duration and that it is of absolute not relative value. Meta- 
physic, if it exists at all, must be the possession of reality, not 
a merely relative knowledge of it. There is at least one absolute 
reality with which we are in immediate contact, namely, the 
ego which experiences duration, notre moi qui dure. In duration 
we have the subject matter of all metaphysics and our knowledge 
of it is the absolute truth. Kant’s contention of the relativity 
of knowledge is justified only because he is thinking of a meta- 
physic constructed after the Platonic pattern, in which realities 
are regarded as timeless. It has no application to a philosophy 
which looks upon time as the very essense of reality.2 That 
the duration of the ego is the ultimate truth of existence needs 
no further proof than immediate experience, if only we will 
take that experience as it is in itself and not as it is represented 
to us by the intellect. In fact, the instrument of knowledge is 
not intellect but intuition, through which we have an immediate 


“Introduction a la métaphysique,”” Revue de métaphysique et de morale, Vol. 
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grasp of ultimate reality which can be obtained in no other way. 
When we cease to reason and to analyze, when we turn to inner 
experience as it appears in feeling and volition, then we become 
conscious of the nature of true duration, which is constant, 
never-ending change. It can hardly be said that we are some- 
thing that changes, for such an expression implies a permanent 
substrate, and there is no underlying stability. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, change changes. When we are 
most ourselves, then we are most conscious of the restless flow 
of duration, which is pure succession without any admixture of 
co-existence. In it there is no separation into parts; its different 
elements mutually penetrate one another, and are multiple 
without being distinct. They are related as the different parts 
of a melody are related, where each phrase in a sense embraces 
all that preceded and modifies all that follows. Duration 
knows no repetition; the current which is forever changing is 
also forever new, just because it carries the part along with it, 
as a rolling snowball grows. It is absolute heterogeneity; it 
is motion; it is life. 

Yet, perhaps on account of the eternal flux of duration, our 
intuitive glimpses of it are brief and serve no practical end. 
Since we are primarily active and not speculative beings, the 
greater part of our attention must be turned away from what 
can be of no service to our immediate purposes, and we conse- 
quently content ourselves with the account of duration that is 
provided for us by the intellect, our most serviceable tool for 
action. The failure of philosophy, both in the past and in the 
present, is the result of a misconception of the nature of this tool.? 
We have regarded the intellect as a knowing faculty, whereas 
in reality its function is purely to facilitate action. As such, it 
has given us science, and thus enables us to extend and correlate 
our activities; but when it pretends to provide us with disin- 
terested knowledge, it is outside its province. From it we obtain 
an intellectual construction of duration in which the unceasing 
flow of an organized whole is broken up into small pieces and then 

1Essai, pp. 76-9; Matizre et mémoire, pp. 205 f; L'évolution créatrice, pp. 5 
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fitted together again. The result is exactly like a cinemato- 
graph.’ The living, indivisible motion is translated into a 
series of immovable pictures, which are afterwards treated as 
if they were themselves the motion they replace. 

These two conceptions, namely, that of duration as the ulti- 
mate reality and of intuition as the instrument of true knowledge, 
form the basis of Bergson’s metaphysics and of his epistemology 
respectively. The resulting philosophy has a double aspect, 
one negative, the other positive. In the first place, he is concerned 
to show that not only science and philosophy but also the or- 
dinary consciousness consists of the intellectual construction 
of reality which is best adapted to our practical ends; and secondly 
he makes the attempt to wrest from intuition a metaphysic which, 
so far as it exists at all, shall be the living truth. 

Both philosophical systems and the ordinary mode of concep- 
tion unite in regarding time and space as correlatives. They are 
sometimes treated as the empty receptacles for objects, some- 
times as forms of the knowing consciousness; but in either case 
they are put upon the same basis, without a hint of the possi- 
bility that they may be incompatible with one another. Even 
where the attempt is made to deduce one from the other and so 
to give one of them the priority, as is done for instance in Lotze’s 
theory of local signs, the essential differences between the two 
are ignored. The confusion is the more deplorable because 
upon it depends our whole interpretation of physics and of its 
relation to psychology. Just because we regard space and time 
as equally quantitative, we get an entirely false conception of 
the nature of quality, and even consider the reduction of the 
latter to quantitative terms as an advance in knowledge, whereas 
it is really only a means of making the world more amenable 
to our own practical operations. We are constantly dealing 
with a multiplicity of external objects and with a multiplicity 
of conscious states, with intensities that are physical and with 
those that are psychical. We treat them all as if they were 
alike, and thus, while increasing our efficiency, we ignore the 
peculiar characteristics of duration. In reality there is nothing 


1L'évolution créatrice, p. 331. 
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quantitative in the intensity of a psychical state; on the contrary, 
it is pure quality. A greater degree of intensity means an in- 
creasingly complex progress, which is confusedly perceived, 
and the different degrees of which for purposes of convenience 
are regarded as a single quality with quantitative variations.’ 
An examination of the different kinds of states of consciousness 
will show that the statement applies equally to them all, though 
its truth is especially evident with regard to conation and af- 
fection.2 No two pleasures are qualitatively identical, and no 
two pleasures are quantitatively different; each has its own 
peculiar quality, and quantity is totally inapplicable. If we 
compare pleasures of different intensities, we find varying com- 
plexities; and as we shall see in a moment, complexity is quali- 
tative. We call a joy intense, when it colors the whole of con- 
sciousness, when everything takes on a different aspect because 
of it; whereas a moderate pleasure is less pervasive and induces 
less radical changes. Thecase is alittle different where we have 
to deal with states of consciousness that are representative of an 
external cause.* In them the perception of intensity consists 
in the evaluation of the size of the cause by means of the quality 
of the effect; for instance, the volume of a sound contains an 
implicit reference to the size of the exciting body. The two 
intensities are found as a rule more or less confused with each 
other, because the simplest effort or emotion contains some 
show of representation, while representative states are usually 
affective and conative also. The ideas of intensity, therefore, 
may be reduced to two elements, (1) the idea of extensive size, 
transferred to consciousness from the external world and not 
really an integral part of the psychical state as such; and (2) an 
internal multiplicity which comes from the depths of conscious- 
ness and which is quality, not quantity. The constant confusion 
in our thought is due to the fact that there are two kinds of mul- 
tiplicity, that of material objects and that of facts of conscious- 
ness. The first multiplicity is that of space and number. It is 
plurality, juxtaposition, the quantitative separation of one object 
from another which we call the impenetrability of matter and 


‘Essai, pp. 19 f. *[bid., pp. 28 f. 
*Ibid., pp. 54 f. ‘Ibid., pp. 66, 92. 
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which, in its ignoring of quality for purposes of mathematical 
calculation, recognizes the solidarity of the notions of space 
and number.' The multiplicity of our conscious states, however, 
has, on the contrary, not the least analogy with the units of a 
number. The two are totally disparate, and the true duration 
is entirely unrelated to space. Psychical multiplicity is com- 
plexity; there is no separation between the different parts, which 
are mutually interpenetrating and which are divided only through 
a spatial analysis, which has no basis in their own nature. The 
intellect, with its clever manipulation of the material at its dis- 
posal, falsifies psychical multiplicity by reconstructing it in 
terms of quantity. 

In order to free ourselves so far as possible from this confusion, 
we must recognize that we know two realities, though, as after- 
wards appears, they are by no means equally real,—one hetero- 
geneous, that of sensible qualities, the other homogeneous, which 
is space.* Where, then, shall we place time as it is ordinarily 
conceived, namely as a homogeneous and indefinitely limited 
medium, the parts of which can be separated and counted? 
Such a time is by no means identical with duration, but is the 
spatialized form given to states of consciousness, by means of 
which they may be treated as unchanging solids and thus made 
to yield a point of leverage for action. The very representation 
of succession under the form of a straight line spatializes it; so 
does every distinction between past and present successive 
states. In pure duration the ego lets its own life go on without 
even implicit distinctions. This does not mean that it is wholly 
absorbed in the passing sensation or idea, nor that it forgets 
what has preceded; in that case we should have mere instantane- 
ity and no duration; but in the recall of such past experiences, 
it does not place them side by side with the present in a spatial 
juxtaposition, but holds them all together in a single pulse of 
activity, which resembles the solidarity of a living organism, 
each part of which is distinguished from the rest only for the 
abstractions of thought. To attribute the least homogeneity 
to duration is equivalent to the introduction of space.* In the 
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ego there is succession without reciprocal exteriority; outside the 
ego, a reciprocal exteriority without succession.! Each influences 
our ideas of the other, and the result is a conception of external 
things and of internal states of consciousness as both quanti- 
tative and both existing in homogeneous time. Real space is 
without duration, and in it phenomena appear and disappear 
simultaneously with our states of consciousness. Real duration 
is made up of heterogeneous moments, all interpenetrating one 
another, but where each moment may be brought into relation 
with a contemporaneous event of the external world and is 
separated from the other moments just by this relationship. 
From the comparison of the two realities there is born the sym- 
bolic representation of duration which depends upon space. 
Duration takes on the illusory form of a homogeneous medium, 
and its intersection with space is what we call simultaneity. 
Each of the states of the external world called successive exists 
alone, and their multiplicity has reality only for a consciousness 
capable of preserving them and putting them into an exterior 
juxtaposition with one another.? They are preserved, because 
these different events of the external world give rise to facts of 
consciousness, which form an organization and in which the past 
is united to the present by the effect of this solidarity. They 
are kept external to one another, because consciousness remembers 
the original distinction in which one ceased before the other 
appeared, and thus ranges them alongside one another in the 
space in which each one originally existed separately. The 
space which is employed in this way is called homogeneous time. 
Due entirely to the utilitarian proclivities of the intellect, it 
facilitates action but vitiates speculation. 

The universality of the application of such a category and also 
its artificial nature will be immediately evident to reflection. 
In scientific calculations we are constantly dealing with what is 
called motion but in reality is the limiting boundaries of motion. 
The space traversed by a moving body is divisible and measurable, 
and therefore we conclude that the motion itself has the same 
properties. Mechanics and astronomy deal with this space, 

10. cit., pp. 82-84. 20. cit., pp. 91 f. * L’évolution créatrice, pp. 295 f. 
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not with the motion traversing it; with the beginning and end of 
intervals, not with the intervals themselves; with movements 
which have been completed and analyzed and thus resolved into 
static simultaneities. That there is no question of real duration 
is shown by the fact that the equations which express quanti- 
tative relationships would remain unchanged, if the motions 
with which they deal were all either quickened or retarded. So 
long as the change was uniform, science need take no account of 
it, in fact, could not do so. But for duration the rate of move- 
ment is of the utmost importance; it is the very stuff of which 
reality is made. Tosay that one might have the same experience 
but more or less rapidly is nonsense; under such circumstances 
the experiences would cease to be the same. 

When one turns from science to the less systematic construc- 
tions of the ordinary consciousness, one finds the spatial influence 
especially prominent in the more superficial aspects of mental 
life! Those conscious states which seem least essential to the 
experiencing personality are the ones which fall into distinct 
and separate form, which lend themselves to scientific description 
and classification, and to the exteriority implied in language 
and in social intercourse. But when we feel our innermost 
selves, there is no such separation possible. Instead we expe- 
rience the heterogeneous fusion of a qualitative multiplicity, 
which has duration but no spatial distinctions. Yet just because 
the more profound and the more superficial ego make up a single 
personality, they seem to have the same kind of duration, and 
to be equally simultaneous and successive. We construct an 
elaborate philosophy to account for time and space and movement 
thus misinterpreted, oblivious of the fact that intuition is con- 
stantly showing us motion in duration, and duration and space 
as antagonistic to each other.’ 

If we leave the abstractions of homogeneous space and time, 
and return to more concrete experiences, we are confronted 
with other questions which are as fundamental for psychology 
as the former are for physics. The one reality with which we 
are in immediate contact is le moi qui dure, and it is necessary 


1 Essai, pp. 95. 97, 152 f. *Ibid., pp. 86 f. 
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to understand how much the phrase includes. Evidently 
Bergson does not mean it to apply to the whole of consciousness 
in the ordinary sense of the term, for that is to be largely attrib- 
uted to the spatialized constructions of the intellect, which are 
not reality at all. The appeal to the certainty of inner experience 
has little resemblance to Descartes’s cogito, ergo sum. It often 
seems to be merely an expression for the vague feelings which 
lie beneath the more definite contents of the shifting stream of 
consciousness. When Bergson really deals with the latter, he 
takes it in its broadest possible sense, and speaks of the whole 
sum of images as the equivalent of the world of phenomena. 
Everything that enters into my experience—and I know no 





other 
even when I am distinguishing most sharply between the ego 


is my image; and I cannot go outside of consciousness, 


and the non-ego. These images are not all alike, and their 
principal difference seems to be in their relation to the ego. For 
instance, I distinguish between a chair and my perception of a 
chair, although they are both images, and upon reflection I 
cannot see that the one exists apart from the other. In the whole 
assemblage of chairs and chair-perceptions certain particular 
images, those of my own body, assume a privileged position, 
upon which it depends whether the image is to be regarded as 
matter or as perception. Whereas matter is the whole sum of 
images, such portions of the latter as are related to the possible 
action of my body constitute perception, which is thus a selected 
part of matter, and belongs to the object rather than to the sub- 
ject. The problem of both materialism and idealism is to ex- 
plain how it is possible for the same images to enter into two 
different systems; the one where each image varies for itself in 
definite proportion to the action of surrounding images; the 
other where they all vary together in accordance with their 
reflection of the real or possible action of a single image, namely, 
that of the body.? Neither materialism nor idealism has been 
able to solve the problem, for the former makes of perception 
an accident, while the other destroys the order of nature. The 
basis of both difficulties is the same, for both theories regard 
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perception as speculative in character, and the whole discussion 
turns upon its rank in relation to scientific knowledge. That this 
postulate as to the nature of perception is false, may be shown 
by the most superficial examination of the nervous system in the 
animal series, the development of which is parallel to that of 
perception, while both are equally instruments of action.' A 
simple nervous system means definite, unvarying action, while 
more complicated organs signify a lack of determination. Per- 
ception therefore symbolizes the increasing latitude of choice 
at the animal’s disposal, and appears at the precise moment 
when a stimulus received from without does not prolong itself 
in a necessary reaction. 

The difference between perception and matter is one of degree, 
not of kind.? Matter consists in the totality of images, and in 
order that it may become perception, everything must be elim- 
inated which has no relation to our needs. Perception is a 
selection from matter, and the only real question concerning it is 
how it comes to be confined to such narrow boundaries, when 
apparently it might just as well be the image of the whole. 
The answer is the same as that which provides the solution for 
other difficulties? We are formed for action rather than for 
knowledge. Perception is not to be regarded as a photograph, 
but as a tool. As such it takes the form best adapted to the use 
to which it is to be put. 

The case is entirely different with memory, which is idea with 
no motor elements.‘ Perception is virtual action, but memory 
taken by itself is a dream in which the entire past is preserved 
without the loss of a single detail. The flow of duration loses 
nothing as it moves, but constantly adds the succession of events 
to a whole which has no parts but which is infinitely complex. 
Practically inseparable from perception, memory pushes the 
past into the present, and thus brings still another instrument 
for the use of action.’ It is able to do this because the past 
survives under two distinct forms: (1) in motor mechanisms 
called habits, and (2) in memories proper. One passes by insen- 

10p. cit., pp. 17 f. °0p. cit., pp. 22-25. 

%0>. cit., pp. 29, 56, 62 f. ‘Op. cit., pp. 60, 62, 148. 
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sible degrees from the recollections disposed along time to the 
incipient or possible actions in space. The latter depend upon 
the brain, but the existence of memory is totally unconnected 
with the integrity of the cerebrum. There are no memory or 
association centres. Memory exists in its own right, so to speak, 
and cannot be affected by lesions of any part of the nervous 
system. That it seems to be so affected and to such an extent 
that it is usually regarded as conditioned by brain action, is due 
to its intersection with perception, through which it becomes 
complicated with movement. A lesion of the brain cuts off 
the motion by which memory enters consciousness and thus 
externalizes itself... When perception takes place, the mind 
chooses one by one the different analogous images, which are 
launched in the direction of perception. This choice is not 
operated haphazard, but depends upon the imitative and habitual 
movements which serve as a bond between perception and 
memory. The images from the latter are reflected and united 
with the perception, which thus is centrifugal as well as centri- 
petal. There is a solidarity between the mind and its object, 
and a different amount of attention means a new experience. 
The whole mind is present in every act, but it chooses its images 
from different depths, according to its degree of tension. In 
lesions of the cerebral cortex, sometimes the body can no longer 
take the automatic attitude required for the selection of images, 
and sometimes the memories no longer find there a means of 
prolonging themselves into action. In either case it is movement 
which is injured, while memory remains intact. 

Memory belongs to duration, to the eternal flux; perception 
makes a section in the flowing mass, and thus constitutes the 
sensible world.2. The latter is not that which exists, it is that 
which is being made, which is making, for consciousness is the 
synonym for activity. Memory therefore becomes conscious, in 
so far as it is related to activity; and since this is always a small 
part of the whole, most memories will be unconscious. They all 
strive to push their way through the door opened to them, but 
the body, which selects from matter those images that are useful 


10p. cil., pp. IOI, 105-109. 20p. cit., pp. 150, 153, 162. 
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for its own purposes, plays the same réle here, and chooses the 
memory-images suitable to the exigencies of the moment. 
This selection is by no means so rigid as the first, and so in con- 
nection with the memories useful for action, others appear also, 
which are mere dreams and fancies, and which form the basis for 
works of artistic creation.! 

The study of perception and memory serves to strengthen the 
view previously set forth of the artificiality of space. If per- 
ception is merely a part of things, then the two must have the 
same nature, and material extension cannot be the abstraction 
of which the geometrician speaks. Rather it will take on the 
characteristic of extensiveness which belongs to images, and 
which differs so widely from the space of mathematics and of 
science. In the same way the recognition of the nature of pure 
memory lessens the opposition between quality and quantity. 
Every concrete perception is a synthesis for the memory of an 
infinite number of perceptions succeeding one another, and the 
heterogeneity of sensible qualities may depend upon their con- 
traction, while the homogeneity of objects is due to the relaxation 
of the spring. The difference then would be one of tension, and 
thus not so radical as at first it seemed to be. 

From whatever aspect consciousness is regarded, reference is 
constantly being made to the activity of the ego. Evidently 
the question of the freedom of the will must be of peculiar im- 
portance for a philosopher like Bergson; that is, if for such a 
thoroughgoing voluntarism it can be said to be a question at all. 
The whole difficulty rests, he thinks, upon an inexact represen- 
tation of conscious states and especially upon a misconception 
of duration.’ All physical determinism may be reduced to 
psychological, and the latter implies an associationist view of the 
mind. The associationist puts the facts of consciousness into 
space. He reduces the ego to an aggregate of sensations, feelings, 
and ideas, and thus never gets more than a phantom projection 
of the ego into space. A personality is not made by putting 
together different states of consciousness; it is present in its 


10p. cit., pp. 167 f., 197 f. 20>. cit., pp. 200f. 
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entirety in each one of them. The external manifestation of 
such a state will be an essentially free act because the ego alone 
is its author. The determinist explains every action as a sep- 
arate piece of consciousness due to another equally separate piece, 
and supposes that, if all the circumstances were known, it would 
be possible to predict exactly what the resulting action would 
be. If Peter could know all that was in Paul’s mind, and all 
that had previously been there, he could foretell exactly what 
Paul would do. But since duration is a reality and not an empty 
form of intuition, the rapidity of succession must be considered. 
The events of Paul’s life cannot be separated from their duration, 
and this could not be shortened without changing the events. 
Peter would be compelled to live Paul’s life; and since at any other 
period of time or in any other place it would not be the same life, 
he would be obliged to become Paul. He could not get the 
knowledge of Paul from the outside; and with Peter once iden- 
tified with Paul, the supposition of the possible prediction of 
Paul’s action ceases to have any meaning. Moreover, the de- 
terminist assumes also that like events will have like results, 
that the same thing can happen twice, whereas this is true only 
of our intellectualized conceptions, never of the reality of dura- 
tion, which is always new.2. The libertarian, on the other hand, 
may admit the fundamental postulate of freedom; but since he 
too accepts the mosaic view of consciousness, his defence will be 
based on mechanical grounds, which logically end in determinism.’ 
True liberty is to be found in a certain quality of the action, and 
not in the relation of the act to what it is not nor to what it 
might have been.‘ Deliberation is not an oscillation in space, 
but a dynamic progress of the ego and its motives. It can be 
experienced but not analyzed. 

When the theories of determinism and liberty are transferred 
from man to the universe, they become mechanism and teleology. 
Mechanism implies a metaphysic in which the totality of the 
real is given en bloc, and where the apparent duration of things 
expresses simply the infirmity of a mind that cannot know every- 


10p. cit., pp. 148 f.; L'évolution créatrice, pp. 7 f. 
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thing at once.' The reality of duration is denied. Teleology, 
on the other hand, implies that the universe realizes a ready- 
made program. It supposes that everything is already given; 
it admits nothing new. This is nearer to the truth than mechan- 
ism, but both are vitiated by the use of intellectual concepts. 
Life is larger than the intellect, and it is only through intuition 
that we become conscious of the vital current in ourselves and in 
the universe.’ 

The ceaseless change of duration is the reality in all living 
beings, each one of which is a centre of activity, like the human 
body; and probably we shall not be far wrong, if we regard the 
universe as made in the likeness of ourselves. It would hardly 
be conscious, but it would resemble consciousness, and would be 
psychical, not physical. It would baffle definition or description, 
since these both belong to the intellect; but intuition in some 
inspired moment might seize upon it and make us feel the truth.’ 
Even now we may make a beginning. In the world about us, 
the definite contours of individual objects are merged in the 
whole, just as soon as our own action upon them is suppressed; 
but there is one class of objects of which this is not true; living 
bodies are set off from one another by nature, not by our per- 
ception.‘ Everything that is alive has duration, and therefore 
the development of life will be the history of reality. Life 
cannot be resolved into physics and chemistry; in it nothing is 
like the past, everything is new. The most adequate concept at 
our disposal is a philosophical interpretation of the scientific 
theory of evolution, which regards life as a spontaneously devel- 
oping activity. The particular forms which have been given to 
this theory are more or less mistaken, just because they are more 
or less mechanical; but they all alike bear a certain resemblance 
to the truth. Life, since its beginning, is the continuation of 
a single impulse, which has divided itself among the lines of 
a divergent evolution.’ Of its origin we can say nothing; but 
such a question has no meaning, if we take life as the ultimate 
reality. One might as well ask, What was there while as yet 


1L’évolution créatrice, p. 42. *Jbid., pp. 50-54. 
*Ibid., pp. 10, 12, 258. ‘Ibid., p. 13. 
‘Ibid., pp. 17, 21, 30-33. *Ibid., p. 57. 
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there was nothing? We are not dealing with one among many 
subordinate realities, nor with one that is merely apparent. 
Just as we feel the breath of life in ourselves, an impulse which 
grows and develops and changes, but which under the scalpel 
of the intellect may take on the form of inanimate spatial ele- 
ments; so we may feel the flowing life of the universe and realize 
that here we are face to face with reality. Plants and animals 
are not individuals set down in a material world no less real than 
themselves; rather they are the forms taken on by duration in 
an environment which it creates. 

The breaking up of life into individuals and species depends upon 
two causes; the resistance which it finds in matter and its own 
explosive force.' The latter apparently would be sufficient to 
bring into existence innumerable forms; the vital impulse has in 
itself the tendency to take on various aspects, to scatter its living 
force in many different directions. That these are not more 
numerous and more complete is due to the fact that the impulse 
is limited. To speak in terms of human action, it does what it 
can, not what it would; and moreover it encounters the oppo- 
sition of matter already mentioned, which often constrains it to 
abandon one form and take on another.2 The nature of this 
opposition is difficult to understand, and still more difficult 
to reconcile with some of Bergson’s other theories. Matter is 
described as an inverse motion which runs counter to the vital 
impulse, or, what is declared to be the same thing, an interruption 
of the latter.* The creation of matter is a simple arrest of the 
action which generates life, just as an interruption of the act of 
creating a poem spreads it out into sentences and words.‘ As 
a result we have matter and intellect, always correlatives, which 
thus are both a checking of the vital impulse, a constrained pause 
in its spontaneous flow. The tension of duration is relaxed, and 
quality becomes quantity. Apparently not only is the inverse 
motion equally primitive with that which it opposes, but matter 
and intellect, though neither is founded upon the other, yet 
become progressively so adapted to each other, that they some- 


10, cit., p. 107. 20p., cit., p. 267. %0p. cit., pp. 219, 270 f. 
‘Op. cit., pp. 260 f. 5Op. cit., DP. 237- 
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times seem like different aspects of the same thing.' They are 
real and yet unreal, much as space appears to be at once an ar- 
bitrary phantom and the real antipodes of duration. Moreover, 
as will be seen presently, the vital impulse has developed the 
intellect especially in that line of evolution which culminates 
in man. How then can intellect be cessation of evolution? A 
dozen other questions suggest themselves, but the problem of 
the status of matter is at once so difficult and so important a 
one for Bergson’s philosophy, that it can hardly be discussed in 
a general sketch of the system as a whole. 

Of the divergent tendencies which have been developed, some 
have led to an impasse, two or three have continued to grow, but 
only the one ending in man has been large enough to give free scope 
to the need for creation which is the great breath of life.2 The dif- 
ferent tendencies become farther and farther apart as they progress; 
but since they are all portions of the same impulse, they present 
certain likenesses which may be traced throughout their whole 
history. Both resemblances and differences and the movements 
of which they are characteristics are to be explained, not by any 
external causes but by the nature of the vital flux. They are 
in harmony with one another, but the harmony is behind them, 
in the relatively undifferentiated life of which they are develop- 
ments, and is not to be sought in any teleological conception 
of a goal which they might be supposed to be approaching.’ 
The first division is that between vegetables and animals. The 
plant directly manufactures organic substances from minerals, 
it acts as a storehouse of nutriment, but neither moves nor feels; 
while the animal, obliged to go in search of food, is endowed with 
locomotion and with consciousness.‘ The characteristic ten- 
dencies of the two kingdoms still exist to some extent in both, 
but the proportions differ; what is accentuated in the one is rela- 
tively inconspicuous in the other, but in both cases as much of 
the primitive tendency is preserved as is not incompatible with 
the work in hand. 

Of the four great directions in which animal life has been 


10p. cit., pp. 224, 225. 20>. cit., p. 273. 
50. cit., p. 113. 4Op. cit., pp. 122 f. 
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engaged, two early ceased to develop; and in the other the effort 
has generally been disproportionate to the result.!. From primi- 
tive animals are descended echinoderms, molluscs, arthropods, 
and vertebrates. The two latter owe their success to their escape 
from the hard covering and the resulting torpor with which all 
were threatened. In them both development has consisted es- 
pecially in the progress of the sensori-motor nervous system, 
that is, in an increasing variety of movements. The evolution 
of the arthropods has culminated in the hymenoptera and in 
instinct; of the vertebrates, in man and in intelligence.? Instinct 
is the faculty of utilizing and even of constructing organic in- 
struments; intelligence is the faculty of making artificial objects, 
especially tools for making tools and of varying indefinitely 
their construction.’ Intelligence and instinct represent two 
solutions of the same problem, and they imply two sorts of 
knowledge. In instinct, the knowledge is acted or “played” 
and is unconscious; while intelligent knowledge is conscious 
thought.‘ Instinct is cognizant of things; intelligence, of rela- 
tions. Intelligence is a knowledge of form; instinct, of matter. 
Each has its own advantages. There are things which the in- 
telligence alone is capable of seeking, but which by itself it can 
never find; while instinct, which could arrive at them, will never 
look. Intelligence is suited to the representation of the discon- 
tinuous, the immobile, the spatial. It can form categories 
which are applicable to any objects; it can analyze and catalogue 
and make all this into an instrument of action. Instinct, on 
the contrary, knows only continuous motion; it is in direct 
contact with reality, moulded upon the very form of life, but its 
knowledge cannot be translated into the language of intelligence.® 
Fortunately, however, instinct is not outside the limits of the 
mind.’ In the phenomena of feeling and volition, in the sym- 
pathies and antipathies which are not reflected upon, we exper- 
ience, though in a vague and intellectualized form, that which 
must take place in the consciousness of an insect acting by in- 
stinct. 

10p. cit., pp. 141-144. Op. cit., p. 146. 30>. cit..pp. 151 f., 155-157. 
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Is there no way in which man can get back a part of what 
he has lost, and what the bee and ant have kept? Intuition, 
which seems to most men so vague and so untrustworthy, is 
instinct become disinterested, conscious of itself and capable 
of reflecting upon its object. That such a development is pos- 
sible in men is demonstrated by the existence of the esthetic 
faculty.2. In course of time we might have a philosophy equally 
near to reality, formed upon life and not upon the intellectual 
solidification of life, felt and willed rather than thought. Many 
persons believe that this is impossible, that we cannot go beyond 
the intelligence, which is our only means of knowledge; but 
the same objection could be brought against the formation of 
any new habit. Theoretically it is absurd to try to know any- 
thing except through intelligence, but if one takes the risk, action 
will cut the knot that reasoning has made. Bergson does not 
claim to have been able to do this to any great extent, and so to 
have created a metaphysic such as he desires; but he points the 
way toward what he considers absolute truth, through the 
identification of the knowing subject with its object in a reality 
which shall be lived, not translated into a system of concepts. 

G. N. DoLson. 


WELLS COLLEGE. 
To be concluded. 


10p. cit., p. 192 0p. cit., p. 289. 50p. cit., pp. 370 f., 398 f. 














OBJECTIVE IDEALISM AND ITS CRITICS. 


HAT definition should keep pace with discussion is a well 
established maxim in argument. The temptation to 
exaggerate differences or to seize upon points that are relatively 
unimportant, or perhaps quite irrelevant, is constantly present, 
and the natural outcome is inevitably a confusion of issues. 
In the heat of controversy the attack is likely to be conducted 
in the spirit of the advice given to a person of pugilistic pro- 
clivities: “‘Keep milling away; don’t stop to pick out your 
friends.”” In the more sober-minded critic this spectacle easily 
begets the disposition to minimize the actual differences which 
exist between the warring factions, and hence his endeavors 
to function as mediator and pacificator merely serve to make 
confusion worse confounded. 

The course of the discussion that has been going on concerning 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism is an exemplification of the 
point. Thus we see the realist assailing the idealist because the 
latter reduces objects to ‘mental states;’ while the idealist in 
turn attacks the realist for entertaining the belief in ‘independent’ 
objects, and the pragmatist for attempting to find a starting- 
point in ‘immediate experience,’ untinctured by thought. Again 
the realist charges that pragmatism is merely a shame-faced 
idealism, whereas the pragmatist harbors the suspicion that 
realism is nothing but a revival or modification of the old-fash- 
ioned copyism. All these allegations being vociferously denied 
by the aggrieved parties, the contention gains color that the 
disputants hold essentially the same beliefs and that the issues, 
therefore, are mainly verbal, a contention which increases the 
bewilderment of whoever attempts to unravel the tangled skein 
of argument. 

A situation of this kind reflects little credit upon philosophy. 
The need of definition has become sufficiently urgent to justify 
repeated attempts, although the difficulty with which professional 
philosophers understand each other leaves little ground for the 
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hope that the situation will soon be remedied. In view of the 
fact that realism and pragmatism have appeared upon the scene 
primarily as rivals of idealism, a proper understanding of idealism 
would seem to be the most fruitful point of orientation. An 
interesting attempt to define the idealistic standpoint is presented 
in an article by Professor Albee on “‘The Present Meaning of 
Idealism.”"* Philosophy, as the writer points out, is concerned 
with the general problem of experience. The endeavors to 
explain experience in terms of either its ‘external’ or its ‘internal’ 
factors have had their day. At the present time we can afford 
to classify both dogmatic materialism and subjective idealism 
as bygone theories. We must take our stand upon “concrete 
experience,” upon the organic unity of the external and the 
internal, a unity in which the subject-object relation is funda- 
mental. To be an idealist does not mean to believe in a priori 
principles, i. e., principles which ‘‘may be detected by an analysis 
of experience in general, never by dealing with experience in 
the concrete” (p. 303). Thus space and time are not mere forms 
of intuition, but are real in the same sense that anything else is 
real. The differentia of idealism does not lie in apriorism, but 
in the fact that it preserves inviolate the seamless garment of 
experience. Idealism regards experience as primary and not 
derivative; it refuses to admit the possibility of explaining ex- 
perience in terms of one of its own parts. We are idealists if 
we insist upon this primacy of concrete experience, i. e., upon 
experience as an organic whole in which subject and object are 
not independent, but interdependent principles. 

That this characterization is consonant with present-day 
idealism would doubtless be generally admitted. That it serves 
as an orientation in current controversy, however, is not so ob- 
vious. As a differentiation of idealism from realism and prag- 
matism it is defective, since, after all, it asserts nothing to which 
the realist and the pragmatist may not perfectly well subscribe. 
It all depends upon the interpretation of the language; which is 
only to say that the differentia of idealism is still to seek. Thus 
the realist and the pragmatist may agree that subject and object 
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are organic to each other; that ‘‘mind is not an entity, endowed 
with creative power, but rather is one side of experience itself, 
regarded as an organic whole’’; that “‘matter’ and ‘form’ are 
meaningless abstractions in this connection; what is ‘given’ is 
nothing less than experience itself’ (p. 304). Even the old-time 
idealistic watch-word, ‘No object without a subject,’ need cause 
the opponents of idealism no concern, unless it becomes apparent 
to them that the phrase is intended to convey a meaning which 
the language itself does not clearly point out. 

In substantiation of these statements we need only inquire 
what is meant by the assertion that the subject-object relation 
is basal in experience. The idealist, it seems, does not hold that 
subject and object are explicitly distinguished from each other 
within every experience. To say that the relation is ‘implicit’ 
evidently makes everything hinge upon a definition. That 
the subject-object relation is implicit in the sense that experience 
somehow contains within itself the potency of bringing this 
relation c'early into the limelight of consciousness, is so self-evi- 
dently true that disagreement is impossible. In this sense, how- 
ever, other things are equally implicit, and the subject-object 
relation, therefore, does not appear to be peculiarly fundamental. 
Or if the organic relationship of objects to consciousness means 
that a world in which no consciousness appeared would, ipso facto, 
be a different world, and the facts within such a world would con- 
sequently be different facts from the facts which actually exist— 
then again the statement is merely an obscure assertion of what 
is evident to all concerned. As against an antiquated material- 
ism or unreflective realism the insistence might be in place, but 
with these exceptions the assertion of an organic relationship is 
not only harmless but amiably trite. And finally, as regards the 
the contention, ‘No object without a subject,’ we are again em- 
barrassed by the question of interpretation. If this be taken to 
mean that every fact in the universe must be a fact for some 
consciousness like unto our own, with its own psychological pecu- 
larities, then indeed there is room for disagreement. But this, so 
far as I can make out, is not what the idealist necessarily means, 
Or if we are told that ‘subject’ and object ’ are abstractions from 
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a ‘concrete whole,’ we find that this doctrine obtains assent from 
the side of pragmatism; and so we are still without a workable 
definition of idealism. 

It must be admitted, I think, that this absence of a satisfactory 
definition for idealism is properly a source of embarrassment for 
the realist and pragmatist as well as for the idealist. Since pres- 
ent-day realism and pragmatism are of more recent date than 
the idealism which they assail, we may assume that they are 
under obligation to specify the precise reasons for their hostility. 
To proceed by identifying objective with subjective idealism and 
then refuting the latter, as is done so often, does not expedite 
discussion. If we avoid this confusion, the real point of the con- 
tention is anything but apparent, and it becomes easy to under- 
estimate the importance of the disagreements. Unless the rea- 
sons are forthcoming, the opponent of idealism is open to the 
just suspicion that he is disturbing the peace by brawling with 
a man of straw. Professor Bakewell, in an article in which he 
rightly complains of the misconceptions to which idealism has 
been subject, thus states the case against current realism: ‘‘In so 
far as realism is merely a protest against subjectivism we can all be 
realists. If it means to affirm the existence of independent reals 
outside the realm of experience, and therefore wholly independent 
of consciousness, it is the old hypothetical realism whose absur- 
dities have so often been shown up in the history of philosophy. 
If it means to affirm the existence of independent reals which are 
none the less wholly accessible to experience, directly experienced 
or known, it is hard to see how this doctrine differs from idealism, 
except that the idealist would be constrained to point out that the 
word independent is not strictly taken in such usage.’’' 

In this passage the realist, unless he is willing to accept an 
alternative which is repugnant to him, is confronted with a 
program of benevolent assimilation in which he finds himself 
cast for the passive r6le. The actual ground of his opposition, 
and at the same time the differentia of idealism, may be 
found, as I venture to think, if we remind ourselves of the 
historical antecedents of idealism. From Kant’s uncertain 
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disquisitions regarding the a priori elements within experience, 
his followers deduced the conclusion that experience is a union of 
the mediate with the immediate, of the evanescent and particular 
with the permanent and universal. The analysis of experience, 
it is held, brings to light a constituent which is variously described 
as Idea, Thought, the universal, the element of mediacy, or the 
identity in difference. This element is transcendental, in the 
sense that it is not an event occuring here and now, but somehow 
holds over from one moment of experience to another. Or, to 
state it differently, experience contains a factor which transcends 
the narrow limits of the present moment, not merely vicariously 
through the agency of symbolism or meaning, but existentially 
or ontologically, in such wise that a reality lying beyond the circle 
of the passing experience is yet ‘present’ in and to that experience. 
Objective idealism, in short, is transcendentalism; and transcen- 
dentalism, to paraphrase a remark of Professor James, is an echo, 
the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing medieval realism 
upon the air of philosophy. This peculiar blending of the trans- 
cendental and the temporal, of the universal and the particular 
reminiscent of Plato’s Ideas, is asserted to be fundamental in the 
structure of experience. The insistence that the subject-object 
relation is implicit in all experience means for idealism that all 
experience involves this synthesis of universal and particular, or 
identity in difference, a synthesis which, when grasped by our 
consciousness, takes the form of a distinction and relation be- 
tween subject and object. Hence the subject is not a thing 
among other things, not a transient function within experience, 
but a principle of organization, co-extensive with experience in 
the widest sense. 

An apology is perhaps due to the reader for this elaboration of 
a doctrine with which he has long been familiar. In extenuation 
I may plead that it seems to be required by the exigencies of con- 
troversy. The opposition to idealism seems to derive its inspira- 
ation especially from the doctrine that ‘idea’ or ‘thought’ is not 
the mere temporal pointing of a vanishing experience, but a 
reality in which the distinction between meaning and thing meant, 
between here and there, between now and then, is in some sense 
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overcome and set aside. If this doctrine be set up as a criterion, 
it would appear that all objective idealists are to be found in 
one group and all their opponents in another. 

The identification of idealism with transcendentalism, in 
the sense indicated above, is at all events serviceable to a certain 
extent. It not only enables us to locate the point upon which 
realism and pragmatism agree, but it throws some light upon 
the accusations that pragmatism is respectively idealistic and 
subjectivistic. Pragmatism, or at any rate the pragmatism 
represented by Professor Dewey, is undoubtedly idealistic, if 
by idealistic we mean the identification of reality with ‘concrete 
experience,’ in the sense that when we speak of reality we per- 
force imply a reference to a situation in which the experiencing 
individual is a vital factor. Object-in-relation-to-organism, as 
Professor Dewey puts it, is for his instrumentalism or immediate 
empiricism the final category.! Immediate empiricism is idealism 
so revised as to leave out the transcendental factors. It agrees 
with idealism that all phenomena are qualified by meaning; 
that thought is organic to experience, that the categories of value 
are supreme. If, however, we regard this latter as the basal 
feature of idealism, we disregard the fact that the experience 
in question may be interpreted in either a transcendental or in 
an ‘instrumental’ fashion, and we thus lose sight of what is 
really significant in the pragmatic movement. It seems to be 
true that these two types of interpretation have not always been 
carefully kept apart. Pragmatists have laid themselves open 
to the charge of transcendentalism, and idealists have regarded 
instrumentalism as merely furnishing a psychological setting for 
idealism. Yet in principle the two interpretations seem entirely 
incompatible. Either we make use of transcendental elements, 
in order to make our particular experiences cohere, or we do not. 
If we do, then the ‘instrumental’ theory is ‘mere psychology,’ 
in so far as it is not biology. Its assertions are not to be taken at 
face value. Subject and object are not merely functions which 
arise within experience, and the function of pointing does not 
exhaust the full nature of meaning. Pragmatism asserts, how- 


1Essays in Honor of William James. 
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ever, that this is the whole truth of the matter and that it is 
possible to construct a consistent scheme of experience on this 
basis. Just here the issue is joined. 

This issue, according to Professor Dewey, is obscured by the 
fact that idealism profits by an ambiguity in the conception of 
thought. Idealism, as he maintains, uses thought in both a 
functional and a constitutive sense. ‘‘It is taken to mean both 
the organized, the regulated, the informed, established character 
of experience, an order immanent and constitutional; and that 
which organizes, regulates, forms, synthesizes, a power tran- 
scendent and noumenal. And the oscillation between and con- 
fusion of these two diverse senses is necessary to Neo-Kantian 
idealism. . . . The fatal fallacy from which he [Kant] never 
emerges consists in vibrating between the definition of a concept 
as a rule of constructive synthesis in a differential sense, and the 
definition of it as a static endowment lurking in ‘mind,’ and 
giving automatically a hard and fixed law for the determination 
of every experienced object. The concept of a triangle taken 
geometrically, for example, means a determinate method for 
construing space elements; but it also means something which 
exists in the mind prior to all such geometrical construction 
and unconsciously lays down the law not only for their conscious 
elaboration, but also for any space perception. The first of these 
meanings is intelligible, and marks a definite contribution to 
the logic of science. But it is not ‘objective idealism’; it is a 
contribution to a revised empiricism. The second is a dark 
saying.” 

From idealistic and other quarters the charge has been con- 
stantly made that pragmatism is infected with subjectivism. 
The idealist charges subjectivism, because to him there can be 
no objectivity apart from transcendental elements. Abstract 
these elements, and we have nothing left but ‘sensations’ and 
‘states of consciousness.’ The realist joins in the charge because 
he takes exceptions to the view that the process of acquiring 
knowledge is a process in which things undergo a change. To 
the accusation of subjectivism in the latter sense the pragmatist 


“Experience and Objective Idealism,’”’ PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XV, 
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pleads guilty, except in so far as it may convey the suggestion 
—which, it seems, is usually the case—that he is engaged in the 
attempt to rehabilitate the doctrine of ‘mental states.’ 

As regards the charge of subjectivism, then, it must be insisted 
that the question is wholly one of definition. By subjectivism 
we may mean that there is no truth which does not involve a 
reference to the individual, 4. ¢., to adjustment or adaptation 
as the standard of evaluation; or the term may be interpreted 
in the sense of Humianism—and there is no warrant whatever 
for identifying the two meanings. Taken in the former sense 
subjectivism is an essential characteristic of pragmatism; but 
the latter sense is the one which idealists have constantly and 
erroneously attributed to it. The Humian subjectivism, a 
subjectivism which begins and ends with ‘mental states,’ is the 
only subjectivism that the idealist is able to recognize. Histor- 
ically this attitude is of course quite intelligible. The relationless 
mental atoms which constitute Hume’s entire stock in trade made 
the inference to transcendentalism both possible and necessary. 
If sensation be thus conceived there is no escape from the inference 
to a somewhat which overarches space and time and which 
gives to our experience the unity that we actually find. The one 
vicious abstraction necessitates the other. The rejection of 
transcendental factors, therefore, is supposed to involve a return 
to atomism. To quote again from Professor Bakewell, who has 
stated the alternatives with commendable conciseness: ‘‘Either 
everything is real exactly as, and no further than, it is then and 
there experienced—and then there is no occasion to speak of 
correcting or rectifying experience; or there is in every experience 
a self-transcendency which points beyond that thing as experi- 
enced for its own reality—and then good-by to immediatism. 
Either atomism or transcendentalism.’’! 

That this disjunction is exhaustive is precisely what the 
pragmatist means to deny. It is true that there can be no oc- 
casion to speak of correcting or rectifying experience, if by 
experience we mean mental states. In the article previously 
cited Professor Bakewell urges that a doctrine of ‘mental states’ 
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is foisted upon idealism in order to condemn the theory. He 
may reasonably be expected, therefore, to sympathize with the 
pragmatist, who has precisely the same grievance. If it is 
unwarranted to infer that, since the transcendental is organically 
united with the finite, evanescent elements of our human ex- 
perience, therefore the experience as a whole may be reduced 
to terms of mental states, it is equally unwarranted to do so when 
the claim is made that the organic union of the individual with 
the given situation may be interpreted without the aid of tran- 
scendentalism. Can there be no correcting or rectifying exper- 
ience save through the agency of the transcendental? Whether 
or not this be possible, it should be noticed that if we drop the 
unfortunate conception of mental states made current by Hume, 
the question is no longer a question of logic but of fact. 

The identification of objective idealism with transcendentalism 
also aids in the understanding of what is meant by ‘intellectual- 
ism,’ concerning which so much has been said of late. While 
the intellectualist is not of necessity a transcendentalist, the latter 
—unless he be a mystic—is inevitably committed to intellec- 
tualism. If experience is to be interpreted from the standpoint 
of transcendentalism, we are committed to the doctrine that 
thinking is not merely a process of functioning, but is likewise 
‘constitutive’ in experience; and this view determines the cri- 
terion which must be supreme in our philosophic thinking. 
Incidentally, too, it sets a goal for thinking which can never be 
attained. The great merit of Mr. Bradley’s work is that it brings 
both these facts clearly to light. Thus the mutual determination 
of qualities and relations, which from the standpoint of instru- 
mentalism is the simplest sort of fact, becomes for transcenden- 
talism an inscrutable problem, a problem which finally requires us 
to condemn human experience as mere appearance. If thinking 
consists in the reference of a given experience to some other 
specific experience as its fulfilment, as pragmatism asserts, this 
mutual determination of qualities and relations is not a problem 
but a datum. The question as to its nature is answered if we 
produce a single instance in point. For transcendentalism, 
however, the matter is not so simple. To know the true in- 
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wardness of this determination, we must see the given instance 
as a fragment of the absolute experience which it implies. Or, 
to put it differently, the standpoint of transcendentalism obliges 
us to hold that there is an inwardness which is not evident to 
the casual glance. Unless we know the given experience as a 
member in an organic whole, we do not know it as it is. We 
must discover the hidden identity, the deeper unity, which binds 
the given fact transcendentally to other facts. This principle 
of unity must be such that its own inner determinations con- 
stitute the facts of experience. The thinking which discovered 
it would at the same time discover its own identity with it. 
Anything short of this would leave the experience in question 
unintelligible, since the test of intelligibility is in this case the 
perfect blending of particular and universal. If we are to con- 
template this perfect union, we must refuse to take the particular 
experience as a datum. That is to say, the perfect union de- 
manded by our criterion of intelligibility must be something 
which haply may be conceived, but which, in our finite state, 
cannot be immediately presented. Hence all theories in which 
such a shift of emphasis occurs are asserted to be non-empirical 
or intellectualistic. And once this criterion is established, our 
difficulties multiply. If we venture upon analysis in order to 
find the principle of unity demanded by objective idealism, it 
soon appears, as Mr. Bradley has shown, that qualities presuppose 
relations and relations in turn presuppose qualities, and beyond 
this we cannot get. Weare thus thrown back upon our starting- 
point, and Mr. Bradley’s intellect remains unsatisfied. To rest 
here and to say that the thing as experienced is as real as any- 
thing else, is to forsake transcendentalism. It seems, however, 
that the experience presents a problem only if we insist ante- 
cedently upon the truth of transcendentalism. 

Mr. Bradley's conclusion that human experience is appearance 
indicates that idealism has an unpleasant affinity with agnos- 
ticism, an affinity easily understood if we consider the intellec- 
tualistic bias common to both. To say that the trouble results 
from an artificial separation of qualities and relations merely 
shows a failure to comprehend the nature of the problem. To 
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insist that the two are ‘organic,’ that the absolute experience 
is related to human experience, not as more to less but as whole 
to part, that the absolute experience is present in and through 
our finite experience, that the latter cannot be understood apart 
from the former, any more than a hand or foot can be understood 
apart from the organism to which it belongs—such and similar 
protestations with which endless reiteration has made us suf- 
ficiently familiar, is merely to offer us a program in lieu of per- 
formance. All this is doubtless the goal which transcendentalism 
sets itself. Whether it can be attained still remains to be seen; 
and meanwhile it is worth remembering that to set forth the 
ultimate goal is not equivalent to an elucidation of the various 
steps by which it must be reached. 

A word or two may be added at this point in order to indicate 
the divergence of current realism from both idealism and prag- 
matism. It has already been stated that realism is at one with 
pragmatism in its denial of transcendentalism. In the attempt, 
however, to construe experience without the aid of transcendental 
factors, realism and pragmatism proceed by separate paths. 
The program offered by realism is the more radical, in that it 
concedes less to the idealistic position. Human attitudes and 
values, as is maintained, with idealistic sanction, by Professor 
Dewey’s immediate empiricism, invest and determine all objects 
of experience, and there is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. According to instrumentalism, the aim of 
knowledge, when viewed as a question-answer process, is to work 
a certain change in things, to make a certain difference in reality. 
True knowledge means that the right kind of difference has been 
made. “The right, the true and good, difference is that which 
carries out satisfactorily the specific purpose for the sake of 
which knowing occurs.’’! Realism, on the other hand, denies 
that the individual, in the furtherance of intelligent activity, 
accomplishes a change in things through the process of knowing, 
and hence it charges subjectivism. In developing its own posi- 
tion it has wavered between the old view that consciousness is a 
distinct kind of entity, and the view that consciousness is a 


1 Essays in Honor of William James, p. 69. 
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function of things which translates things into the language of 
universals. While it has shown some splendid virility, the realis- 
tic movement of our day has not, on the one hand, succeeded 
in eliminating the difficulties inherent in the notion of conscious- 
ness as an entity, nor, on the other hand, has it offered any 
thorough analysis of doubt and error, so as to reveal the organic 
relationship of cognition with the antecedent situation in which 
it has its origin. 

Whatever the merits of pragmatism and realism, however, 
they present a challenge to idealism which cannot be ignored. 
Whether or not idealism will ultimately succeed in its task, the 
reconciliation and blending of the particular and the transcen- 
dental is at all events its peculiar and pressing obligation. Unless 
this reconciliation can be accomplished, transcendentalism fails 
to justify itself and must be discarded. In the past it has been 
far too much disposed to confine itself to reiteration and criticism, 
being content to see in a glass darkly the reconciliation which 
hitherto the absolute alone might behold face to face, and trusting 
that the defects of competing views would be accounted unto itself 
as righteousness. As regards realism, the issue lies in the question 
whether the relation of the experiencing individual to the objects 
of experience is essentially additive or organic, in the sense 
previously indicated. As regards pragmatism, the issue lies 
in the question whether this relation, admittedly organic, must 
or can be interpreted in transcendental terms. As regards both 
realism and pragmatism, the issue concerns the method and 
assumptions by which the conclusions of transcendentalism are 
obtained. As was stated before, if we assume, in the manner of 
Hume, that sensation consists of relationless units, the logic of 
transcendentalism is irresistible. But even in the doctrine of 
sensation offered us by writers like Bradley and Royce, who 
disavow Hume, the leaven of transcendentalism leavens the whole 
loaf. One can scarcely escape the impression that their revision 
of Hume’s psychology, instead of being a preliminary to their 
metaphysics, is a revision which is undertaken from the stand- 
point of an antecedently established metaphysics, and is thus 
rendered futile. Meaning is persistently invested with onto- 
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logical qualities; with thinghood, in short; and is thus set over 
against the immediate experience, with the result that the familiar 
contrast of the particular and the transcendental, and the re- 
sultant problem, are reinstated in essentially the same form. 
Hence the perpetual shifting in transcendentalist writings from 
‘meaning’ to ‘existence,’ from experience as a temporal process 
to ‘universal experience,’ from thought to ‘Thought’; an oscil- 
lation that obscures the inherent antipathy between the two 
elements which idealism vainly seeks to unite. 

That such antipathy exists, in spite of the efforts to prove the 
contrary, is the charge with which the objective idealism of the 
present time finds itself confronted. And if idealism is to defend 
itself against this charge, it must cease to urge its abstract 
transcendentalism as a substitute for the equally abstract 
immediatism of a former day. If transcendentalism is to be 
proved tenable and plausible, it must guard against the subtle 
appeal of mystical insight which joins itself so readily with the 
standpoint, and it must base itself, not upon a distorted con- 
ception of immediacy, but upon a fresh and more adequate anal- 
ysis of experience. 


B. H. Bone. 
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THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SELF-REFUTING 
SYSTEMS 


II. ONTOLOGICAL ABsoLuTiIsM' 


N my preceding paper I have shown what is the logical 
structure of one type of self-refuting system, that, namely, 

of generic phenomenalism, and of those systems which, such as 
objective and subjective idealism, are derivable from this. The 
essential and distinguishing characteristic of this generic phenom- 
enalism is the position (1) that knowing modifies the object or en- 
tity known, and, since (2) the redundant proposition is also held 
that knowing cannot be eliminated from the known entity, the 
conclusion (3) that this modification (involved in knowing) cannot 
be eliminated, so that only entities modified by knowing can be 
known. This position is found to refute itself not only as applied 
directly to itself as a theory,’ but also in respect to its logical 
foundation and structure. It is derivable ultimately from the 
so-called ‘internal view’ of relations and from the self-refuting 
proposition ‘that the infinite regress can be treated only by 
enumeration’; in fact the ‘internal view’ is itself found to be 
derivable in part from this proposition. But it is found not only 
that this ‘internal view’ presupposes its contradictory, the 
‘external view,’ but that any theory derived from it and held 
to be a true theory makes the same presupposition, so that 
phenomenalism refutes itself not alone at one, but at a number of 
points in its structure. The above proposition concerning the 
regress is also found* to presuppose that method which is opposed 
to enumeration, namely, the method of intension, and so it is 
found not to be a self-consistent proposition. The ‘internal 
view’ of relations is shown to be, then, a logical doctrine which 
refutes itself in a number of respects, but it is, nevertheless, a 
view which is accepted and used as a logically valid doctrine by 
a large number of philosophers, and from it certain philosophical 


1The first paper, on Phenomenalism, appeared in this Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, 
pp. 276-301. 
*Jbid., pp. 298-300. *Tbid., p. 280. 
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positions or systems, self-refuting though they are, are actually 
derived, and held to be true. Phenomenalism, with its deriva- 
tive systems, is one such position, and Ontological Absolutism, 
with its derivative systems, is another. It is, then, this second 
generic type of self-refuting system that I shall consider in this 
paper. Subsequently I shall consider an even more generic 
type, Epistemological Absolutism. 

In my former paper I have analyzed and criticized the argu- 
ment by which the ‘internal view’ is held to be established.’ 
This argument is the indirect one of first assuming the ‘external 
view’ for the purpose, subsequently, of showing it to be absurd, 
and then, second, of inferring that the opposed, the ‘internal 
view,’ must be true. With the ‘internal view’ thus once accepted 
as true, it is interpreted as necessarily meaning that a relation 
in order to relate must either ‘constitute’ its terms, in part at 
least, or be mediated and conditioned by a unitary entity which 
is described as either ‘underlying’ or as ‘transcendent’ to the 
terms and relation—the descriptive term used being a matter 
of indifference. The former case, which I shall call the ‘consti- 
tutive’ interpretation may be stated as meaning? that in the 
proposition,‘ the term a is in the relation R to the term b,’aR 
constitutes 6, Rb constitutes a, and R both 6 and a,—at least in 
some degree in each case. By this interpretation there would 
seem to be implied a qualitative similarity between a and }, and 
perhaps also between these and R, aR, and Rb, or, what would 
mean the same thing, a qualitative identity alongside of certain 
differences in these. On the other hand, the second interpretation 
would mean that, while in aRb, aR does not constitute }, nor 
Rb a, nor R either a or 5, yet, in order to have aRb, there must be 
a qualitatively identical x ‘underlying’ aRbd and such that (aRb) Rx. 
This means, of course, that aRd is regarded as in some way con- 
ditioned by x, and if so, that it is related to x in some way. 
However, in order to have aRb conditioned by x, it would seem 
that the x itself must be etther a qualitatively identical and homo- 


1Loc. cit., pp. 277-279. 
*Cf. ““The Program and Platform of Six Realists,"" Journal of Philosophy, etc., 
Vol. VII, p. 15, for the formulation of both the ‘external’ and the ‘internal view’ 


(by negation). 
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geneous entity whose homogeneity is formed by an a_R, consti- 
tuting 5,, etc., in a,R,b,, as in the first interpretation, or that it 
must be a sort of homogeneous menstruum in which aRbd ‘floats’ 
or ‘inheres,’ and which, at the same time that it is qualitatively 
homogeneous, is also qualitatively differentiated into an a,R,b, 
that corresponds to the original aRb. Briefly, if x is held to be 
that which ‘manifests’ itself in and ‘conditions’ aRb, it would 
seem that it is logically demanded that there must be as many 
differences in the ‘ground’ as there are in the ‘manifestation,’ 
and if this is the case, then the original problem recurs in a form 
which concerns the relations of these differences. Since, however, 
it recurs at each step in the attempt to solve it by the logic 
involved in this second interpretation, this method would seem to 
be hopeless, and it would seem necessary to return either to the 
former, the ‘constitutive’ interpretation of the ‘internal view,’ 
or to the opposed, the ‘external view.’ 

However, notwithstanding the apparently fallacious and mis- 
leading character of this second ‘underlying reality’ interpretation 
and method, there are arguments which have been advanced 
for it and elaborate philosophical systems which have been based 
upon or derived from it. These arguments proceed by first 
eliminating the ‘external view’ either by assumption or argument 
of one kind or another, and correspondingly by accepting the 
‘internal view,’ and then, second, through an argument which is 
shortly to be presented, by eliminating the ‘constitutive’ inter- 
pretation of this view. By exclusion, then, there remains only 
one, the ‘underlying reality,’ interpretation. 

Now the generic type of philosophical system which is derivable 
from this interpretation is Ontological Absolutism. And yet 
it can be shown that this type is distinct from a still more generic 
type, Epistemological Absolutism, to which it belongs as a 
species, and which I shall consider later. The latter more 
generic type is characterized by its taking a final and desperate 
stand on the mere ideal or concept ‘absolute’ or ‘unconditioned’ 
as applied to knowledge and truth; the former more specific type 
accepts this same ideal, but attempts to find a specific and all 
inclusive existential content for it—an Absolute; the latter, then, 
is species to the former as genus. 
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The logical structure of this species, Ontological Absolutism, 
consists, now, of the following argument or syllogisms—an 
argument which its adherent usually not only obscures by much 
superfluous verbiage, but attempts to buttress by the illusions 
which he derives from ‘verbal suggestion.” 

The position is derived primarily from the ‘internal view’ 
of relations, and so from the syllogism? which also conditions 
phenomenalism, namely, 

Syllogism 1,1. The infinite regress can be treated only by 
enumeration. 

II. That which can be only so treated is always incomplete. 

III. Conclusion. The infinite regress or that which involves 
it is always incomplete. 

This conclusion, notwithstanding that its minor premise is 
self-refuting and its major at least ambiguous, is used, next, 
to reduce the ‘external view,’ since this involves the infinite 
regress, to an absurdity, and so to establish (indirectly) the 
‘internal view. Phenomenalism, however, employs the ‘con- 
stitutive’ interpretation of this view in order to reach its position 
that the known entity is modified or constituted in some degree 
by the knowing and so cannot be known except as so modified. 
Ontological Absolutism, however, not only discovers the fallacy 
of this conclusion, but aims further to establish the ‘underlying 
reality’ interpretation of the ‘internal view.’ The position that 
there is a fallacy in phenomenalism is argued as follows: The 
criterion is assumed 

Syllogism 2, I. That that which is presupposed by its own 
denial is (absolutely) true. 

The valid criticism is then made, giving the minor premise, 
II. That in every theory the knowableness of some entity, 7. ¢., 
of some object, some thing-in-itself, even some proposition or 

1Cf. Perry,‘ Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform,”’ Journal of Phi- 
losophy, etc., VII, p. 13; this is the sixth in Perry's list of fallacies which he holds 
non-realistic systems commit. 

*] have given this syllogism also in my first paper, where I have demonstrated 


its fallacious character, but repeat it here for the sake of showing the complete 


logical structure of Ontological Absolutism. 


‘For this argument see my first paper, pp. 277-279. 
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doctrine or theory, as unmodified by the knowing, is presupposed 
even indeed when this is denied. This is the case, for example, 
in phenomenalism; for even the proposition, implied in that 
theory, that the thing-in-itself is unknowable, implies that it is 
known to the extent of at least this predicate. If to this ex- 
tent, then why not more? Therefore the conclusion is drawn 

III. That ultimate reality is knowable, or, more formally, 
that the knowableness of ultimate reality is true." 

Here, in this conclusion, and in the premise preceding it, it 
is to be noticed, as bearing on the consistency of the system, 
that the presupposition is tacitly made that an entity is not 
modified by being known, #4. e., by virtue of being a term in the 
cognitive relation, briefly, that the ‘external view’ is tacitly 
presupposed as the logical condition for there being a (genuine) 
knowledge of an entity. To note this is important, since from 
this point on the attempt is made to construct the system by 
means of the ‘internal view,’ t. e., the endeavor is made to estab- 
lish the ‘underlying-reality’ interpretation of this view. The 
argument for this constitutes the well-known, yet, as I shall 
demonstrate, self-refuting dialectical Hegelian method. By its 
use the attempt is made logically to reach the “unconditioned,” 
the absolute, the ultimate reality, which by the conclusions of 
the above syllogism is held to be knowable and yet at the same 
time is presupposed as not being conditioned by the knowing. 
The argument proceeds, as is well known, by using the principle 
of contradiction, which is regarded here as an ultimate. This 
principle is here interpreted to mean that any two entities, A 
and B, are related not only positively, but also, since B=non-A, 
negatively, i. e., by contradiction, and accordingly that every A 
implies a non-A, 7%. e., that all entities imply a contradictory. 
This relation is held to be not arbitrary, but objective and 
necessary, 1. ¢., to be discovered and not invented. Accordingly 
we have 

Syllogism 3, I. That which implies and is related to its con- 


1As exemplifying the use of this argument in constructing systems of Onto- 
logical Absolutism, see Hegel's Logik, Werke, Vol. III, Book I, Sect. I, Ch. 1 and 
2; also Encylop., Werke, Vol. VI. 
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tradictory cannot exist or subsist without that contradictory 
and is in this sense united to it (in some way). 

II. But everything, 7. e., every entity, implies and is related 
to its contradictory. 

Ill. Therefore every entity is united to its contradictory 
(in some way). 

There is a unity, then—that is the result reached in this last 
conclusion—a unity which must exist or subsist in order that a 
relation, whether it be positive or negative, may relate, and such 
a unity is an entity of some kind. The next question is, What 
is the function of this unity, what relations subsist between it 
on the one hand and the terms in relation on the other? For 
some such relation must subsist. The answer to this is given 
by 

Syllogism 4, I. That which is united by an entity is conditioned 
by this. 

II. But contradictory terms, 7. e., every entity and its contra- 
dictory, are united, and the relation of contradiction is made 
possible (and actual) by an entity. 

III. Therefore contradictory terms and the relation of con- 
tradictions, 7. e., everything, including all terms and all relations, 
are conditioned by an entity. 

This conclusion states the well-known position, of course, that, 
in order that any two terms should be in relation, there must be an 
entity and unity which conditions, mediates, or effects the rela- 
tion. It is to be noticed, however, that therewith the further ques- 


tion as to how this ‘‘conditioning,”’ etc., operates is not answered, 
as, indeed, it never can be, by the logic of this argument. The 
illusion that it can be results from a confusion of two problems. 
That there is this unity is a conclusion reached in the solution of 
the problem as to how a relation relates, and with this result 
once obtained it seems to be regarded as also solving the second 
problem as to how the unity conditions the relation. But this 
it does not do; this problem remains unsolved, and yet with this 
fact obscured by the failure to distinguish two things that are 
distinct, an advance is made to what naturally seems to be the 
next matter of immediate concern, namely, the question as to 
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the locus of the unity whose seeming necessity has been dis- 
covered. 

While, now, one answer to this is, of course, given by the 
‘constitutive’ interpretation of the ‘internal view,’ it is, never- 
theless, the distinctive feature of Ontological Absolutism not 
only to exclude this interpretation as invalid (see Syl. 2) but, 
having excluded (Syl. 1) also the ‘external view,’ to reach its 
answer to the question by means of the following disjunctive 

Syllogism 5, I. The unity and entity must exist or subsist 
either as identical with the terms (and relation) or as in some sense 
external to and different from these. 

II. But the terms (and relation) are a manifold or aggregate 
and as such not a unity. 

III. Therefore, the unity and entity is not identical with the 
terms (and relation) but is in some sense external to and different 
from, i. e., ‘underlies’ or ‘transcends’ them. 

It is this conclusion to an ‘underlying’ or ‘transcendent’ reality 
that forms the very core of Ontological Absolutism and its 
derivative systems.' For it is this reality which, it is held, 
conditions, or ‘manifests’ itself in all terms and relations, 7. e., 
in everything existing. The ‘‘conditioning”’ is made ubiquitous 
by using the principle of contradiction, and the positive char- 
acter of the unity is ascertained by selecting such examples of 
its application as the pairs, self and not-self, internal purpose 
and not-internal, 7. e., external purpose, etc., and identifying 
its character with one or the other member of these pairs. Usu- 
ally, of course, it is the first member, 7. e., some such term as 


'1This conclusion gives what Perry, loc. cit., calls “the speculative dogma,’ 
i. ¢., “the assumption that there is an all-general, all-sufficient principle."’ The 
preceding analysis shows, however, that this is not an out-and-out assumption, 
but that it is the conclusion of a fairly elaborate argument. The assumption 
which Perry so characterizes has undoubtedly been made in certain historical 
systems of Ontological Absolutism, but in other systems of this type the assump- 
tions are made further back, in certain premises, so that in these the position that 
there is an all-sufficient unitary principle is a conclusion and not an ultimate premise. 
That the argument above presented as leading to this conclusion is actually used 
in the construction of the great classical systems of Ontological Absolutism is 
shown by an examination of the following passages: Fichte, Wissenschaftslehre 
Werke, Vols. land II; Hegel, Encyclop., §§ 194 seq., Werke, Vol. VI. Cf. also the 
confirming quotations which follow the conclusion of this paper. 
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self, or idea, or spirit that is selected for the purpose of reducing 
both the contradictory and the ‘underlying reality’ to its char- 
acter, the motive for this selection arising from the conviction 
that in this way alone can an all-inclusive dichotomy be obtained, 
on the ground of its being held that the ego, self, etc., is a causa 
essendi of allentities. But therewith the phenomenalistic fallacy 
is again committed, and the ‘internal view’ again employed. And 
yet it is a universal failure of all extant Ontological Absolutism, 
having reached this concept of an ‘underlying reality’ and ‘unity’ 
whose function it is to condition everything else, that it does 
not show by any precise logic of relations exactly what is the 
character of this ‘‘conditioning.”” One finds it defined and de- 


se 


scribed only by such logically inexact terms as ‘‘manifestation”’ 
and “‘realization,”” and therefore only in a way which obscures 
and obfuscates the problem. Did this relation of *‘conditioning”’ 
really subsist, its exact determination could not be evaded in- 
definitely; but as the matter really stands, we are relieved of this 
task through the fact that the problem can be demonstrated 
to be artificial, and therewith the inconsistent and self-refuting 
character of Ontological Absolutism again be proved. Indeed, 
in order to do this it is necessary only to examine the preceding 
argument, that we may see whither the consistent use of the 
method there employed actually leads us. Now it is well known 
that Ontological Absolutism, having reached the conclusion 
that there is an underlying unity which conditions and ‘mani- 
fests’ itself in everything else, and having on hand the ideal 
or concept or word ‘absolute,’ not only makes this unity self, 
idea, etc., but also identifies it with an absolute. However, 
in the procedure by which this is done there appear two diffi- 
culties which are productive not only of much trouble but even 
of disaster for the ultimate standing of the system. Thus, to 
consider one of these, let us return to Syllogism 4, with its con- 
clusion ‘‘that contradictory terms and the relation of contra- 
diction are conditioned by an underlying unity.’”’ Now in this 
conclusion and in the system of Ontological Absolutism which is 
based on it, use is made of a term, the ‘conditioned,’ which, of 
course (Syl. 3), implies its contradictory, the ‘unconditioned.’ 
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The terms and relation form the ‘conditioned,’ the ‘underlying 
unity’ is the ‘conditioning’ and the ‘unconditioned.’ Now this 
‘unconditioned’ is either relatively or absolutely such. However, 
that it is the former, 7. e., only a relatively unconditioned unity,’ is 
the only strictly logical conclusion to be obtained by the contin- 
ued and consistent use of that same logic by which the original 
conclusion to a ‘conditioning underlying unity’ is reached; for 
clearly, if that same logic and argument be used, and used con- 
sistently, the conclusion just cited must be used as a major 
premise for a new syllogism, and we have, analogous to Syl- 
logism 5, 

Syllogism 6, I. Contradictory terms and the relation of con- 
tradiction (4. ¢., all entities) are conditioned by an ‘underlying 
unity,’ an ‘unconditioned.’ 

II. But ‘conditioned’ and ‘unconditioned’ are contradictories. 

III. Therefore the ‘conditioned’ and the ‘unconditioned’ are 
(in turn) conditioned by an ‘underlying unity.’ 

Now it is evident that the argument employed in this and the 
two preceding syllogisms is of that character that it itself demands 
that the above syllogism shall be applied to each new ‘underlying 
unity,’ t. e., to each new ‘unconditioned’ which is obtained by it, 
and that there results with each such application a new ‘under- 
lying unity,’ and so on in an infinite series. Briefly, the argument 
is of that character that it itself generates an infinite series of 
‘underlying unities,’ each of which, while it may condition the 
relation between the preceding pair of terms, is itself in turn 
conditioned by another ‘unconditioned,’ and so on in an infinite 
series. In fact, the argument gives and can give only an infinite 
series in which each member, while it may condition something 
else, is itself only a conditioned and never that absolute ‘un- 
conditioned’ which is the desideratum. It is, indeed, a good 
example of an infinite series which is objectionable; for the terms 
to be defined, viz., ‘conditioned’ and ‘unconditioned,’ recur 
repeatedly, each being defined by the other, so that neither 
reaches any other definition than a circular one.! 

It isclear, then, that the consistent use of the logic of Syllogisms 

1Cf. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, pp. 348-350. 
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3, 4, and 5 gives only a conditioned ‘unconditioned,’ and that, 
strictly logically, the absolute ‘unconditioned’ is not reached. 
Applied to the cognitive relation, this implies that the Absolute 
or ultimate reality, which it is the purpose and claim of Onto- 
logical Absolutism to be able to know, cannot, strictly speaking, 
be known; for by this logic it is implied that the cognitive relation 
itself, and whatever enters into it, even a supposedly ‘uncondi- 
tioned reality,’ is conditioned by the knowing, 4. e., that only a 
‘conditioned’ can be known. The consistent use of the logic of 
Syllogisms 3, 4, and 5 results, then, in only a phenomenalistic 
position, an outcome which contradicts the original claim of 
Syllogism 2. And yet, notwithstanding the failure of its 
argument logically and consistently to reach that at which it 
aims, Ontological Absolutism pushes on to descant about an 
‘unconditioned’ which it regards as absolute and not relative, 
for it is this ultimate of ultimates that is its desideratum. The 
‘absolute 


‘ 


elucidation of the real method, however, by which this 
unconditioned” is finally arrived at throws further light on the 
actual character of that system and discloses the looseness of its 
logical structure. Indeed, as concerns this, even a slight critical 
inspection suffices to show that the desired “absolute uncon- 
ditioned”’ is reached simply by committing the inconsistency of 
not further using the logic and argument so far employed, 7. e., 
the ‘underlying unity’ interpretation of the ‘internal view,’ but 
of adopting the contradictory of this, the ‘external view.’ One 
part of the system’s structure is, then, simply attached to or 
laid on, but is not derived from the other, the preceding part. 
Thus with the ideal or word ‘absolute’ conveniently at hand, and 
with the preceding argument giving only an infinite series of 
conditioned ‘unconditioneds,’ the “‘absolute unconditioned” is 
reached by simply leaping or jumping to it. It is important to 
note, then, that, in making this leap, it is tacitly assumed that 
between the “absolute conditioned” thus obtained and the condi- 
tioned ‘unconditioned,’ although these are contradictories, there 
is no further ‘underlying unity’ or ‘unconditioned’ to condition 
them. The leap alone is held to be sufficient to give the ultimate 
‘underlying reality’ with nothing beyond it, and this, it is now 
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further assumed, can be dealt with and known as it really is, 
i. e., in what is supposed and held to be its real character (see 
Syl. 2) as an all-inclusive self, or will, etc. But all this means 
that the preceding argument of Syllogisms 3, 4, and § is 
disrupted and violated, and that the embarrassing infinite 
series of conditioned ‘unconditioneds’ which that argument im- 
plies is of a sudden lopped off, and behold the Absolute! The 
actual situation is, then, that at that point in the structure of 
Ontological Absolutism where, by the consistent further use of 
the ‘internal view,’ it would be impossible to reach the “‘absolute 
unconditioned,”’ the opposed, the ‘external view’ is used both in 
getting to the Absolute and in holding that this is to be known 
in a genuine manner as Self or Will, etc. The committing of 
this inconsistency alone suffices to make Ontological Absolutism 
self-refuting and so unworthy of being regarded as a valid meta- 
physical system. 

However, by way both of making it still more convincing that 
Ontological Absolutism is a system of this character and of ob- 
viating the necessity of a longer and more detailed demonstration 
to this effect, it is necessary only to summarize the criticisms 
which have been advanced and to bring the question at issue to 
as sharp and as clear a focus as possible. My exposition has 
shown that Ontological Absolutism is constructed, first, by re- 
jecting the ‘external view’ of relations and accepting the general 
‘internal view,’ and then, second, by eliminating the ‘consti- 
tutive’ interpretation of this last doctrine and arguing to the 
‘underlying reality’ interpretation, an argument which is, how- 
ever, full of snares. It has been shown further, that the opposed, 
the ‘external view,’ is presupposed or employed tacitly and sur- 
reptitiously wherever correct and genuine knowledge of an entity 
is assumed, whether this entity be proposition, or doctrine, or 
even the opposed ‘internal view’ and any system derived from this, 
or even that “‘absolute unconditoned”’ which is finally reached by 
indulging in a logical saltation. Indeed, that this is the case 
is tacitly recognized by Absolutism itself in its criticism of phe- 
nomenalism in Syllogism 2. Ontological Absolutism is rendered 
self-refuting, then, through the inconsistency involved in the 
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attempted, arbitrary use of the ‘internal view’ for certain pur- 
poses and the necessitated introduction or presupposition of the 
‘external view’ in other connections. I would, therefore, focus 
the issue sharply and clearly by challenging the Ontological 
Absolutist to be either consistent or inconsistent. Consistent 
use of the ‘internal view’ is impossible, since at one end it pre- 
supposes its contradictory' and at the other breaks dqwn only 
to again demand the ‘external view’ in order to get to the 
“absolute unconditioned.” And the inconsistency of using 
these opposed views arbitrarily in the same argument and con- 
nection—assuming one of them, the ‘internal,’ and presuppos- 
ing or introducing surreptitiously the other, the ‘external view’ 
—makes the system so constructed self-refuting and incapable 
of being regarded as a valid system. Until a valid range for 
the ‘internal view’ and the limits of the applicability of the 
‘external view’ are established empirically and not manipula- 
tively, genuine consistency is possible only by the original rec- 
ognition and acceptance and continued use of the ‘external view,’ 
since it is presupposed in holding any proposition, doctrine, etc., 
to be true. But if the Ontological Absolutist adopt this alterna- 
tive, he therewith cuts the ground from under his own feet, for the 
consistent use of the ‘external view’ annihilates his system logi- 
cally. On the other hand, if he chooses either of the first two 
alternatives he stultifies himself intellectually ; for by such a choice 
he voluntarily accepts a doctrine, or a method, and finally a sys- 
tem, one or all, which cannot be held to be true by their own logic 
and tenets, but which in one or more respects are self-refuting. 
At this point, then, | may return to my main purpose and 
argument as stated in the introduction to my first paper and 
conclude, in accordance with the principle there laid down, not 
only that Ontological Absolutism refutes itself, but that it stands 
refuted and not merely contradicted by a system, Realism, which 
is in part made self-confirming by the recognition and consistent 
use of the ‘external view’ and whatever this involves of principles 
which are opposed to those by which Ontological Absolutism is 
constructed. This result is in accordance with the general 
See my previous paper, pp. 279-282. 
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principle that a system refutes criticism from opposed systems 
if these are rendered self-refuting by the use of the contradic- 
tories of those principles which make a system self-confirming 
and self-critical. 

To refute the great variety of more specific and personal 
ontological absolutisms it is necessary only to show that their 
derivation from the generic system is both possible and logically 
actual. Examination of these various absolutisms—for there is 
actually a variety of such propositional systems, ominous as 
that fact is for absolutism—shows that the differentiation is 
concentrated around the character which is given to the ‘under- 
lying unity,’ once this has been arrived at by the methods above 
expounded. The differentiation is effected by finding (personal) 
grounds for giving to this ‘underlying unity’ some specific char- 
acter or content, 4. e., for making it Self, or Spirit, or Will, or Pur- 
pose,etc. In doing this that relation which is selected as the ens 
operandi is the cognitive relation—this because of its seeming 
ubiquity, and of the ubiquity which its terms give when these 
are converted into such contradictories as self and non-self, 
ego and non-ego, etc.’ In accordance with the argument of 
Syllogisms 3, 4, and 5, there must be, then, some unitary reality to 
mediate and condition the relation between these terms, and the 
important question then arises as to what is its positive character, 
for, by Syllogism 2, it is knowable. Obviously it must be either 
wholly unlike either term, or else partially like each—a sort 
of fusion—or, finally, wholly like one or the other. The first 
of these alternatives is the only one which results strictly and 
consistently from the argument by which the conclusion to the 
unity itself is reached. At least, that this alternative is the most 
logical is shown by examining the other two alternatives, for 
these are found to imply the repetition or recurrence of differ- 
ences within the ‘underlying reality’ which again present the very 
same problem which that reality is supposed to solve. The 
first alternative means, however, that the character of the ‘under- 
lying reality’ neither is nor can be known, but this is a result 


1Cf., as an example of the use of this procedure in Ontological Absolutism, 
Fichte, Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, Vols. I and II. 
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which neither satisfies the demand for positive knowledge nor 
agrees with the claim of Syllogism 2. The result given by this 
alternative is, however, identical with that derivative specific 
Absolutism which is known as Agnostic Monism. 

In the second case, which demands that the attempt shall be 
made to find out what character results from the fusion of the 
contradictory characters of the two terms, the real outcome is 
always at best only a temporary concealment of the original 
contradiction in those terms by which the positive character 
of the unity is described. Thus it does not require great pene- 
tration to see that such typical terms as Impersonal Self, Blind 
Will, External Purpose, etc., by which the Absolute is designated 
in various derivative absolutistic systems, really only repeat 
the original contradiction and do not give any genuine fusion. 
The illusion that these terms connote a real fusion can be created, 
of course, only by blindly ignoring the adjectival contradiction 
which still persists in all of them." 

The outcome is not different in the attempt to carry through 
the third alternative. In making this attempt some term in the 
positive knowing relation, such as self, will, ego, etc., is selected 
and the Absolute is finally made wholly of this character. The 
logic by which this is done consists simply, first, in applying the 
‘constitutive’ interpretation of the ‘internal view.’ Self, will, 
etc., are selected, and a modification or the generation of a 
similarity in the direction of self to non-self, etc., is inferred 
therefrom. This similarity or homogeneity is then transferred 
from these two terms, which, though all-inclusive, are nevertheless 
two, to that which, as all-inclusive, is also one, namely, the ‘under- 
lying unity.”* Obviously this transference does not follow strictly 
logically, even granting the first part of the argument to be 
valid, but, rather, the ‘underlying unity’ still remains different 
from either term, as the first alternative asserts. Obviously, also, 

1Cf., as a typical example of the acceptance of such adjectival contradictions 
in absolutistic systems, Fichte, Werke, Vol. I, pp. 269 seg. 

*Cf., as typical examples of the use of this procedure and that of the second 
alternative above mentioned, Fichte, Werke, Vol. I, pp. 287 seg.; Schelling, Werke, 


Vol. I, pp. 167 seg.; Schopenhauer, Werke, Vol. II, Book II, especially §§ 2off.; 
Hegel, Encyclop., §§236 seg. 
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it is quite as possible here, and quite as logical, to select the other 
term—let it be called matter, energy, or what-not—and, by 
the same argument, to identify the Absolute with this, and make 
the self, the ego, etc., its manifestations. In fact, the logic in 
these two cases is the same, and the actual results are the same, 
although they are made to seem different through the use of such 
different terms as Idealism and Materialism in naming them.! 
The outcome in the third alternative is not different, then, 
from what it is in the second; for in both cases it results logically 
(1) that the unity which is the ground of different appearances 
must itself be differentiated into corresponding and analogous 
differences, and (2) that, if this unity is named by some one term, 
such as Self, Will, Purpose, etc., this term must be so limited 
adjectively as to really recognize the original and irreducible 
contradiction, although the endeavor be made to fuse, to syn- 
thesize, to unify this, and the failure to do this be concealed by 
verbal suggestion. But concealment by ‘verbal suggestion’ is 
not genuine fusion or reduction, and so the ‘underlying reality,’ 
were it a fact, would not be the kind of unity which the last two 
alternatives would make of it, but only one whose nature is 
unknown and unknowable, as in the first alternative. Clearly 
in both instances, too, granting that the ‘underlying reality’ is 
a fact and that it ‘manifests itself’ in the terms in relation, there 
must be irreducible differences in it, differences which can perhaps 
always be stated in contradictory form, but which must also be 
positive in order that the reality can manifest itself in and con- 
dition the original differences. For these are irreducible; even 
the attempt to reduce one term to the other by the above argument 
based on the ‘internal view’ presupposes that there are original 

1Clearly in both the second and third alternatives the fallacy of what Perry 
(loc. cit.) calls pseudo-simplicity is committed; for, in the derivation or determination 
of the nature of the ‘underlying reality,’ self, will, purpose, etc., as originally given 
in a limited sense, are tacitly assumed to be not complex and differentiated, but 
simple and either unanalyzable or incapable of analysis without falsification, and 
then are extended, with the same assumption, so as to state the character of an 
all-inclusive entity. Naturally, from this thoroughly gratuitous assumption of 
a perfect unity, the conclusion to a universal ‘underlying unity’ seems to derive 


great support. It is by such question-begging methods, however, that monistic 
systems secure their plausibility. 
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differences to be reduced, and these persist even after a so-called 
reduction has been made; at best any reduction is only partial 
and certain original differences remain.’ 

Starting with the terms or words ‘absolute,’ ‘unity,’ ‘uncon- 
ditioned,’ etc., and arguing to the existence of such an entity 
as these words would seem to denote, generic Ontological Ab- 
solutism, then, is differentiated into a variety of specific, personal 
systems by such methods as the above. However, with the 
generic system self-refuting, the derived systems are also, so that 
it is not necessary to consider them in all their possible variations 
and differentiations. The general conclusions both to the ‘under- 
lying unity’ doctrine and to the ‘constitutive’ interpretation of 
the ‘internal view’ are invalid, as are also the generic systems of 
Ontological Absolutism and Phenomenalism which are derived 
from these respectively, so that the ‘external view’ stands un- 
impeached so far as it is affected by these opposed doctrines or 
the metaphysical systems based on them. 

Still, the very fact that there is actually this variety of per- 
sonally held systems or derivatives of the generic absolutism, 
is itself significant of the real character of absolutism. For, 
although conceivably one might stop with the generic system, 
actually this is not done in extant systems, but, rather, the 
absolutist always pushes on to his personal, specific viewpoint. 
The actual variety of specific systems shows, then, notwith- 
standing the tacit claim to the contrary, that it is not absolutely 
known what the absolute character of the Absolute, of the Unity, 
etc., is. While conceivably a valid argument for an absolute 
unity might be found, absolutistic systems, as they are extant 
to-day, differ in many and diverse ways, and while conceivably, 
too, some one of these might be absolutely true and the others 
false, as they stand to-day no one is absolutely known or proved 
to have this character. All of them are at best only tentative 
and fallible, and in this respect not absolute. The very variety 
of absolutistic systems with the tentativeness and fallibility which 
this implies suffices of itself, then, to make absolutism self-re- 


1Cf. the previous discussion in this paper, pp. 611 f. The above discussion 
presents the second ‘difficulty’ referred to on pp. 617 f. 
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futing and to confirm the preceding demonstrations; absolutism’s 
own claims and purposes are refuted by its own results. 

That which would seem to be a sine qua non in this rather crit- 
ical situation, granted that there is an Absolute, is, then, some 
means of deciding which among the various absolutistic systems 
presents the real characteristics of this entity; briefly, some 
criterion of absolute knowledge is demanded. Indeed, recog- 
nition of this need is made in the recent writings of certain absolu- 
tists,! who, by way of seeking refuge from the difficulties which 
are implied by the variety of their own absolutisms, make a final 
and seemingly desperate stand in their position by defending the 
claim that there is and must be at least some absolute knowledge, 
4. e., that there are at least some propositions which are abso- 
lutely known and proved to be absolutely true. This final effort 
means that the position is taken that there is an Absolutism 
which is even more generic than the Ontological system which 
has been considered in this paper, namely, an Epistemological 
Absolutism. Ontological Absolutism fails; it does not give an 
absolute knowledge of the absolute character of the Absolute. 
But in some sense it deals with that concept or at least with that 
word. Obviously, then, there is a more generic system, prior to 
the Ontological system, which aims primarily to treat of the pos- 
sibility of absolute knowledge or even of the character of the 
bare concept or term ‘absolute.’ Such a generic system is 
Epistemological Absolutism, and to its examination I shall next 
turn in a subsequent paper. 


By way of confirming the position, which I have assumed in 
this paper, that my analysis presents the argument by which 
actual, extant systems of Ontological Absolutism are con- 
structed, I append a few quotations. From these it is clearly 
seen that there is an agreement in respect to those points which 
have been shown by my analysis to constitute the common argu- 
ment and generic structure of ontological absolutistic systems. 
The principal points are (1) the exclusion of the theory of ‘exter- 


1Cf. Royce, “The Eternal and the Practical,"" PuttosopuHicat Review, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 113 ff. 
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nal relations,’ (2) the exclusion of the ‘constitutive’ interpretation 
of the ‘internal view,’ (3) the acceptance or possibly the argument 
for the ‘underlying reality’ interpretation of this view, (4) the 
selection of the cognitive relation as the center of manipula- 
tion, (5) the making of the nature of the ‘underlying unity’ like 
that of some aspect of self, ego, etc., which is held to be involved 
in this relation, and (6) the conclusion that the ‘underlying unity’ 
manifests itself in, conditions, etc. all other existence. One 
typical argument whose close agreement with the above pro- 
cedure is fairly clear is that of T.H.Green. ‘To assume, because 
all reality requires thought to conceive it, that therefore thought 
is the condition of its existence, is, indeed, unwarrantable. But 
it is another matter, if, when we come to examine the constituents 
of that which we account real. we find that they all imply some 
synthetic action which we only know as exercised by our own 
spirit. Is it not true of all of them that they have their being 
in relations; and what other medium do we know of but a think- 
ing consciousness in and through which the separate can be united 
in that way which constitutes relation? We believe that these 
questions cannot be worked out without leading to the conclusion 
that the real world is essentially a spiritual world, which forms 
one inter-related whole because related throughout to a single 
subject.” 

As showing this agreement somewhat more clearly I quote 
from Edward Caird: ‘Subject and object are the extreme terms 
in the difference which is essential to our rational life. Each 
of them presupposes the other, and therefore neither can be 
regarded as producing the other. Hence, we are compelled to 
think of them both as rooted ina still higher principle, which 
is at once the source of their relatively independent existence and 
the all-embracing unity that limits their independence. To 
put it more directly, the idea of an absolute unity, which trans- 
cends all the oppositions of finitude, and especially the last oppo- 
sition which includes all others—the opposition of the subject 
and object—is the ultimate presupposition of our consciousness.’” 

A beautiful example, however, of an argument whose points 


1Works, Vol. Ill, p. 45. * Evolution of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 67 ff. 
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are made in almost exactly the order of the above enumeration 
is offered by a summary which Professor Calkins makes in her 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy: 

“I. Ultimate reality is no absolute plurality; it does not con- 
sist in a plurality of utterly disconnected units. For we directly 
experience relations and connections; every one of these sup- 
posedly discrete, distinct, ‘units’ is both comparable with and 
dependent on other units: it implies others in being itself distinct, 
and it is connected with others by virtue of their all existing.” 

“II. But ultimate reality is, therefore, no mere manifold of units 
which are both distinct and yet related. For absolute distinct- 
ness and relatedness are mutually exclusive predicates. If the 
units remain entirely distinct, they are, then, distinct from the re- 
lations as well as from each other; in other words, the relations 
themselves become mere unrelated units. So long as the units 
are, by hypothesis, distinct, so long the supposed relations fail to 
relate. But relation is experienced, it is immediately known to 
exist. Hence the alternative, entire distinctness, must be aban- 
doned. _ There results the conception of ultimate reality, not as 
mere including system, but as relater of its parts, not as mere 
one-of-many, but as unique Individual. Each one of us has in 
his consciousness of self the example of a unique being which is 
a one-of-many.”’ 

“III. The conclusion that ultimate reality is an Absolute, 
—that the irreducible nature of the universe is self,—gives, as the 
final outcome of philosophy, the conception of ultimate reality 
as absolute self.’” 

Here, in the second paragraph, and especially in the seventh 
line of this, the pivotal question in the general problem of re- 
lations is simply begged. That question is whether terms (and 
relation) cannot be distinct and yet related. The adherent of 
the ‘external view’ holds that they can be, defines this view as 
meaning just this co-possibility, and justifies his position on 
the ground that it is presupposed by its attempted denial. 
Accordingly, merely to assert that distinctness precludes related- 
ness, and on this ground to infer non-distinctness from the fact 


IPp. 418 f. 
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that relations exist and subsist, i. e., to infer the ‘internal view,’ 
means that the very question at issue is begged and that the 
contention of the adherent of the ‘external view’ is arbitrarily 
thrown out of court. With three cases possible, namely, (1) 
distinctness and relatedness compatible, (2) distinctness im- 
plying non-relatedness, and (3) relatedness implying non-dis- 
tinctness, the question at issue is not considered fairly and con- 
clusively until the first possibility, that of the compatibility of 
distinctness and relatedness is examined, and it is proved and 
not merely asserted that the one excludes the other. But no 
such conclusive proof has as yet been advanced, although, of 
course, it has been attempted, e. g., by Royce in The World and 
The Individual. In fact, all such disproofs of the ‘external 
view’ which have so far been offered not only are based on self- 
refuting premises but presuppose the very thing which they 
attempt to invalidate. In short, it is characteristic of most 
ontological absolutists, as the present examples illustrate, that 
they beg the question at issue either (1) by failing to examine 
the possibility of the compatibility of distinctness of terms with 
their relatedness, 7. e., the ‘external view,’ and by simply assuming 
that the one precludes the other, or (2) by arbitrarily narrowing 
the possibilities down to two, the second and third, eliminating 
one of these, the second, which is easy to do, and concluding 
that the other, relatedness and non-distinctness, 7. e., the ‘in- 
ternal view,’ must be true. 

Another example, making practically the same explicit pre- 
sentation of points as does the preceding quotation, and again 
illustrating the fallacious procedure just discussed, is found in 
Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics. 

‘“‘We may conveniently attempt to construct our own theory of 
the One and the Many by first excluding views which appear 
mistaken in principle, and thus gradually narrowing the issues. 
Among these mistaken views I am forced to reckon all forms of 
consistent and thorough-going Pluralism. Pluralism begins 
by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes to base it- 
self, and ends by giving an interpretation of them which is es- 


sentially irrational.” “Any genuine Pluralism must be resolute 





— 
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enough to dismiss the idea of a systematic interconnection 
between its independent realities as an illusion of the human 
mind.” 

“We seem driven, then, to reject the view that the ordered 
world of experience can be the expression of a plurality of ulti- 
mately distinct and heterogeneous principles. Because the world 
as known is an orderly system, and on any other supposition 
coherent knowledge is impossible, the world must be regarded 
as the complete embodiment and expression of a single ultimate 
principle.”’ 

“The world for knowledge must be an orderly whole or system. 
To be a system at all, it must be the development or expression 
in detail of a single principle. Therefore it must most certainly 
be one. But again, because it is a system, it cannot be a mere 
unit; it must be the expression of a single principle in and through 
a multiplicity of terms or constituents. To think of the world 
as a single systematic unity, then, means to think of it as a man- 
ifestation of one perfectly determinate principle.” 

“‘We may take a further most important step forward. In the 
all-embracing systematic whole the unity and the multiplicity 
must be equally real and each must be real through the other. 
How is this possible? Only on condition that the whole system 
forms a single experience and that the constituent factors again 
are single experiences.’’ ‘It would be much the same thing if 
we called it a subject which is the unity of subordinate subjects.’"! 

My paper would be incomplete were not some reference made 
to that form of Ontological Absolutism which Mr. F. H. Bradley 
has advanced. But that this more modern way of getting to 
the Absolute forms no exception to the general charge of self- 
refutation which I make against all extant Ontological Abso- 
lutism, can be shown by the brief analysis which follows. The 
very fact, however, that Mr. Bradley’s absolutism is a system 
which is constructed by a means that it itself condemns as self- 
contradictory, 4. e., by judgments, makes it, from the very start, 
less worthy of detailed consideration than other systems of this 
type. 

Mr. Bradley’s Absolutism is constructed as follows: First, 
1Chap. II, pp. 87 to 99, selected statements. 
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contradiction is assumed as the ultimate principle, and ‘this is 
applied as meaning that that which is self-contradictory is false 
and so not ultimate but only appearance, and conversely that 
only that which is self-consistent is ultimately true and real. 
Second, by tacitly employing Syllogism 1 of this paper, it is 
shown that every case of terms and relations is self-contradictory; 
for it is held that aRb implies aR’RR"), etc., 7. e., an infinite 
series of subordinate relations; but by Syllogism 1 this infinite 
series is incomplete. However, third, an incomplete infinite 
series is self-contradictory. Therefore, fourth, in order to get 
to that which is both complete and not self-contradictory, 
recourse must be had to an entity which is in some sense external 
to any and all terms and relations, 1. ¢., it is discovered that an 
‘underlying’ or ‘transcendent reality’ is implied (cf. Syl. 5 of this 
paper). With all relations thus proved to be inherently self- 
contradictory, it follows that all that involves them is of the same 
character and so not (ultimate) reality, but only appearance; 
but this ‘‘all” includes everything that is ordinarily dealt with 
either in common sense or in scicnce (or, supposedly, even in 
other opposed philosophical systems), even the judgment form by 
which things are dealt with. Therefore the ‘things’ of common 
sense and science are not ultimately real, but are only appearances. 

The self-refuting character of this procedure is, however, 
surprisingly evident. Mr. Bradley’s conclusion is, of course, 
that it is alone that ‘underlying reality,’ that Absolute, which 
forms the capstone of, ‘and is implied by,’ the hierarchy of rela- 
tions, that escapes having a self-contradictory character and that 
is Reality; but the very fact that this conclusion is arrived at by 
judgments, which both by Mr. Bradley’s own methods and his own 
acknowledgment are self-contradictory, is of itself quite suf- 
ficient both to invalidate it and to make his system self-refuting. 
The conclusion becomes unworthy of being accepted unless estab- 
lished by some other method, but such another method, which 
shall both establish this conclusion and yet be free from self- 
refutation, is yet to be discovered. 


EDWARD GLEASON SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 








DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR BOODIN ON THE NATURE OF TRUTH. 


THE old sharp distinction between the world of knowledge and the 
world of reality, between epistemology and metaphysics, involving as it 
unavoidably does the knotty problem of Substance, and leading to in- 
superable dualisms, has wrecked more philosophical systems than perhaps 
any other false point of departure. In spite of notorious exceptions, one 
may safely assert that the development of modern philosophy has been 
characterized by an increasing realization of the organic unity of thought 
and things, of experience and reality. The evolution of Kant’s notion of 
the thing-in-itself into Hegel’s organic unity of experience is typical of 
the general trend of modern philosophical thought. Reality must be 
unitary; philosophy must be of one piece; whatever its discrepancies and 
diversities, reality cannot be conceived as in any way transcending ex- 
perience. The history of philosophy has repeatedly shown the impossi- 
bility of spanning the chasm between experience and reality, if once such 
a chasm be created by one’s own too dualistic point of departure. And 
so inextricably are epistemology and metaphysics bound together that the 
absence of unity in a philosopher’s metaphysics almost invariably indicates 
the inorganic character of his theory of knowledge. 

A significant illustration of this point of view is presented in Professor 
Boodin’s article on “The Nature of Truth.”" Professor Boodin points out, 
with unmistakable clearness, that the pragmatic movement, in its em- 
phasis upon the functional character of truth in regulating conduct, has 
neglected the “far larger and more complicated problem of the form of 
truth."* This larger problem is the object of inquiry in the article under 
consideration; Professor Boodin undertakes to investigate the character 
of truth itself. Are the postulates, presuppositions, and laws of thought 
discovered through their use in experience, or is truth created outright 
by doubt? Is the form of truth an arbitrary or an eternal matter? In 
other words, What is truth? What is the nature of thought itself? Is it 
the essence of reality, or are its laws but the ‘temporal conventions” of a 
will-to-think? The laws of thought, Professor Boodin asserts, are no 
more arbitrary than the rules of athletics. If you wish to play the game 
of football, you must follow the rules governing it. If you wish to play 


'THE PHILOSOPHICAL ReEvIEw, Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 395-417. 
*Ibid., p. 395. *P. 396. 
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the game of thought and truth, the philosophical sport of cognitive ex- 
perience, you must follow its formulated laws: its syllogistic technique, 
its inductive canons, fundamental postulates and presuppositions. 

The question whether truth is a matter of sport, and thought a mere 
game of the will, would better be postponed until after an examination of 
Professor Boodin’s treatment of the cognitive character of truth, as he 
presents it in his ‘four presuppositions or laws which are implied in all 
our knowing.”? Under the Law of Consistency he includes the two laws 
of identity and contradiction. Professor Boodin is quite right in arguing 
the advantage of thus comprehending the two laws within one formula 
which not only expresses their mutually implicative character but also 
brings out the identity-in-difference of the cognitive material with which 
we are concerned. In his insistence, again, upon the interrelation of 
change and uniformity, and, much more clearly, in his emphasis upon the 
mediate, ideal character of all truth, Professor Boodin indicates with 
great force and lucidity the futility of any epistemology of ‘immediate 
cognition.’ The valid forms of thought and truth are no disparate axioms, 
but interlacing uniformities which correlate apparently distinct phenomena 
and bring out the ideal meanings pervading the cognitive world. The 
world of knowledge is a system, and the laws of identity and contradiction, 
as well as Lotze’s ‘disjunctive law of thought,’ are but various ways of 
explicitly formulating the inherent consistency of various aspects of our 
world of knowledge. 

The various systems of interconnection obtaining in our world of knowl- 
edge are not distinct and disparate, but are themselves interrelated in 
one unitary organic whole of cognitive «xperience. This systematic con- 
nection in dem Grossen is postulated in Professor Boodin’s second pre- 
supposition of thought: the Law of Totality. He conceives it as being 
broader in scope than Leibniz’s Law of Sufficient Reason. It does not 
emphasize the teleological against the causal, or vice versa, but is in actu- 
ality the extension of the Law of Consistency, expressing as it does for the 
cognitive world as a whole the same systematic interconnection which 
the Law of Consistency indicates in specific aspects of our cognitive 
universe. 

Professor Boodin’s third law: ‘‘That Truth must be Representative, or 
that it Presupposes the Subject-Object Relation,’ indicates what the 
author regards as the relational and representative character of all thought. 
“You cannot transcend the subject-object relation while you remain within 
the concept of thought.’”* ‘For purposes of epistemology, the self-repre- 
sentative character of thought simply means that the subject-object rela- 
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tion as a presupposition of thought is self-applicable. It certainly does 
not prove that truth is an infinite series.’’! 

While clearly exposing the untenability of any theory conceiving truth 
as an abstractly infinite series, Professor Boodin is perhaps not so clear 
in drawing the conclusion that the relational, systematic character of 
thought involves its purely finite nature. Indeed, it seems as if Profes- 
sor Boodin’s rejection of the notion of the false infinite leads him to the 
opposite extreme of regarding thought as merely finite in character. This 
view is made more explicit in his Law of Finitude. Far from being an 
epitome of the ideal, all-permeating, progressive organization of reality, 
a; Hegel and modern idealism after him would hold, thought is for Pro- 
fessor Boodin “‘depcndent upon the larger will which sets the game.’ 
The iendency towards a dualism between epistemology and metaphysics, 
between thought and reality, becomes more and more evident as we 
proceed. The apparent infinity of truth, Professor Boodin asserts, is due 
to the circular character of its presuppositions.? Truth cannot solve the 
problem of its own ultimate essence. The question as to the why and 
wherefore of the intrinsic nature of thought itself, is a question tran- 
scending cognitive experience. The laws of thought presuppose them- 
selves and imply each other: even in attempting to deny them, the mind 
employs them and thus implicitly affirms their indispensable character. 
For Professor Boodin no thought is possible without the presuppositions 
which he has grouped together under his four laws. If we are to think, 
we must think in accordance with them. But do we have to think? 
Does this mean that these presuppositions are also ontologically necessary? 

These questions indicate the serious difficulties which confront Professor 
Boodin’s position. For indeed he tries to steer a middle course between 
an inevitable dilemma resultant from his own initial formulation of the 
epistemological problem. Either thought, in the sense of logical cognition 
as Professor Boodin conceives it, sums up in itself the inmost metaphysical 
essence of reality, or it is the mere appearance of a fundamentally non- 
cognitive Real, the mere sport of a will-to-think. In the former case, 
the all-connecting systematic character of the purely logical function 
would allow of no adequate recognition of the non-cognitive aspects of 
experience. Any attempt to state the feeling- and will-phases of reality in 
terms of narrowly logical cognition is almost certain to result in a too 
abstract metaphysics. On the other hand, if the reverse course is followed, 
and the thought-world itself be regarded as the phantom game of a meta- 
physical will-to-think, then metaphysics would of necessity be irrational- 
istic as a consequence of the epistemological illusionism leading up to 
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it. If the will is the mere appearance of logical cognition, ours is a lifeless 
world of abstractions; if thought, on the other hand, is nothing but the 
sport of the will-reality, then we are forced to adopt an irrationalist basis 
which makes philosophy itself unthinkable. Professor Boodin must have 
felt the threatening character of this dilemma; still he attempts to retain 
both thought and will in their abstractly conceived character. In perfect 
fairness he recognizes the complete dominion of the laws of thought within 
the cognitive sphere. But, he insists, “truth is an adjective of think- 
ing, and has no meaning outside of systematic judgment.’" Its necessity 
is circumscribed by its epistemological character. The way of thought, 
while being “‘the only way in which we can, in the last analysis, realize 
the truth of life, its scales of values,’ is nevertheless “‘not the whole of 
life.”"? The laws of epistemology are not metaphysically necessary. “The 
only possible ontological necessities are the necessities of facts—of the 
conditions which we must meet in realizing our purposes, what reality 
must be taken as in order to satisfy the demands of the will.’’ 

This attempt at co-ordination of the cognitive and non-cognitive aspects 
of the reality which Professor Boodin vaguely characterizes as ‘life’ or 
‘will,’ is foredoomed to failure. A consistent theory of reality is impossible 
if we conceive it as being built up of various universes, cognitive and non- 
cognitive, co-ordinate with each other. Indeed, Professor Boodin himself 
insists far too much on epistemological unity to make a consistent meta- 
physical pluralist. Could one say that he lacks the courage of his epis- 
temological convictions? His criticism of the pragmatist’s disregard of 
the logical form of thought and his clear recognition of the systematizing 
character of the thought-function—admirable for their force and lucidity 
—make it all the harder to accept his final verdict of the metaphysical 
inadequacy of thought. Pragmatism is criticised for neglecting the prob- 
lem of thought itself and constantly explaining cognition by psychological 
references to perceptual and biological situations. But what is Professor 
Boodin’s own conclusion? Consistency and totality, system and unity, 
he says, are all necessary and inevitable, if we would know reality, if we 
would have truth. But “thought is relative—relative to the realization 
of the will, its work and play—relative, as every function must be, to life 
as a whole.”* To be sure, Professor Boodin insists, “if the will chooses 
to think, then it also chooses certain laws of procedure.’”* But “the will 
can refuse to think. In that case it can run riot as it pleases, determined 
by no law except the determinations of pleasure and pain.’? The best 
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criticism of Professor Boodin’s endeavor to forsake cognition in order to 
seek his metaphysical unity in a reality of will, is to be found in the develop- 
ment of philosophical method from Fichte to Hegel. The universe of 
cognition, for Fichte, is a system,—but thinking can never transcend the 
dualism between the ego and the non-ego, the subject-object relation. 
Hence, Fichte argues, thought is metaphysically inadequate. Ontological 
necessity requires the deeper basis of the will. The inevitable way in 
which this Fichtean mode of procedure was aufgehoben in Hegel's Logic 
is quite apropos in this connection. 

Professor Boodin’s view of the finite, purely cognitive character of 
thought and truth, and of the unbridled nature of the will, recalls 
another name in modern philosophy which he does not mention, but which 
seems to hover in the background throughout the article. And, if Pro- 
fessor Boodin refuses to avail himself of the ‘perceptual immediacy’ and 
‘mystical appreciation’ of truth, which Schopenhauer adopted in laying 
the corner-foundations of his alogical metaphysics, his position is bettered 
not a whit thereby. For, indeed, his theory of knowledge exhausts itself 
in pointing to its own philosophical inadequacy. ‘‘Thought,”’ he says, 
“thas reached the Canaan of its progress. But, like Moses of old, it cannot 
enter. This is the land of faith.”' And faith is a stuff too filmy and 
irresponsible to afford any solid warp for the epistemological woof of the 
philosophical fabric. Philosophy must be of one cloth, our epistemology 
and our metaphysics must be essentially one; and Professor Boodin’s 
faulty point of departure has made this impossible. 

As was suggested above, one’s metaphysical troubles are almost in- 
variably symptomatic of epistemological disorders. A philosopher who 
would study reality by abstractly proceeding from knowledge to will, or 
from will to knowledge, is bound to land in a dualism making impossible 
any unitary metaphysics. Professor Boodin’s endeavor to maintain law 
and order in his cognitive universe is sadly crippled by his inadequate 
initial conception of the nature of thought itself, of the function and scope 
of knowledge. The only reality which can be of significance for a philos- 
ophy understanding the nature of its problem, is a reality of an experiential 
character. The real progress of modern philosophy has indicated nothing 
with greater clearness than the artificiality of the barrier between ex- 
perience and reality. A metaphysics of the Unknowable is a contradiction 
in terms. That the reality of philosophy must be intelligible experience 
is not a conclusion to be reached by weighty philosophical argument; 
rather is it a fundamental presupposition without which the theorist of 


reality cannot make one single step. 
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There can be no metaphysics of an irresponsible, irrational will. Scho- 
penhauer’s adventures in that direction should have served as a warning 
to Professor Boodin. It is wholly unwarrantable, from the point of view 
of concrete experience, to regard thought as one of the games of will, in 
which the latter indulges with serious consistency, but which does not 
affect and indicate its own inmost nature. No philosopher who would 
base his system on real ‘life,’ on real concrete experience, can afford any 
such ontologizing excursions. Professor Boodin should have remembered 
his own caution: “Experience is not chopped up with a hatchet, nor made 
up of isolated abstractions.’ Will cannot be conceived as accidental to 
cognition, any more than thought can be regarded as the game of a sportive 
will. Will and thought are not separate bags in which reality is stored, 
nor different strata of an ontological formation; rather are they organic 
aspects of one and the same experience. 

The realization of the concrete character of thought and will alike is a 
sine qua non of all fruitful philosophical inquiry. Professor Boodin’s 
failure in this respect is perhaps the chief cause of the unsatisfying char- 
acter of his metaphysical conclusions. Thought is not mere logical cogni- 
tion; rather is it the rational activity towards ever-progressive organiza- 
tion, which is the essential characteristic of the only reality we can be 
concerned with—the reality of concrete intelligible experience. The ideal 
system and plan of that self-reorganization of experience is what concrete 
thought stands for; its dynamic, driving character is represented by ‘will.’ 
The evolution of experience manifests the developing growth of these two 
aspects of reality—thought and will—into one unitary process. And if 
the technical purposes of the logician may demand that he isolate cognition 
and regard it in abstracto, this by no means indicates a separation of 
thought from will in concrete experience. As Professor Creighton has 
put it, ‘“These so-called laws of thought, when read in relation to one an- 
other, may then be interpreted as expressing the universal postulate of 
our intelligence, that experience shall be capable of being organized as a 
system"! The prime demand of philosophy is that experience shall be 
studied in the light of its systematic unity and concrete organization. 
It is because these essential characteristics of experience are summed up 
in the notion of concrete thought, that Hegel, and modern idealistic 
philosophy after him, insists on thought as the ground-principle and 
dynamic essence of reality. Thought, so conceived, stands for dynamic, 
rational, intelligible experience. 

It has been objected that such a philosophical policy burdens the term 
‘thought’ with too ambitious a connotation; that for such a broadly con- 
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ceived dynamic experience, the terms ‘will’ or ‘feeling’ or ‘life’ would be as 
suitable as the term ‘thought.”* To this the idealist, building on experience, 
can answer by saying that his is no battle over pet names. What he 
demands is the recognition of the standpoint of rational intelligibility 
and organic unity as the criteria of philosophical ‘reality.’ If its concrete 
essence of progressive self-organization, when thus understood, be labelled 
by the term ‘thought’ or ‘will’ or what not, matters little, so far as the 
mere use of words is concerned. The staunchest advocate of will or of 
feeling, however, must admit the superior claims of thought, when the 
ideal, universal character of experience is taken in consideration. It is 
because, in its endeavor to express in universal terms the systematic unity 
of experience, idealistic philosophy has found the notion of thought more 
suitable and more fruitful than the notions of will or feelin’, that it has 
adopte! the former as its Grundprincip. The ‘thought’ of modern ideal- 
ism holds its metaphysical place only by virtue of its epistemological ade- 
quacy. For a philosophy of organic experience, metaphysical ‘priority’ 
avails nothing unless warranted by epistemological considerations. And, 
in the same way as it insists on the experiential character of all ‘reality,’ 
modern idealism demands the recognition of the concrete unity of all 


rational epistemology and metaphysics. 
RaposLtav A. TSANOFF. 
New York City. 


1This point has been admitted, and even insisted upon, by some writers on 
idealism. Thus Bradley says: ““Thought . . . must have been absorbed into a fuller 
experience. Now such an experience may be called thought, if you choose to use 
that word. But, if amy one else prefers another term, such as feeling or will, he 
would be equally justified’’ (Appearance and Reality, Ed. 2, p. 171). But the 
reason why Bradley accedes to such looseness in philosophical terminology, lies, it 
seems, in his initial conception of thought itself. Professor Boodin justly objects 
to Bradley's notion of thought “ as abstractions mutually exclusive "’ (p. 409) but, 
curiously enough, he himself, while insisting upon the systematic unity within the 
thought-world, fails to recognize its immanently organizing réle in experience as a 
whole. 
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A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic. By Joun McTaccart ELLIs 

McTaccart. Cambridge, University Press, 1910.—pp. 311. 

A work upon Hegel from the pen of Dr. McTaggart creates a natural 
expectation of a contribution to the Hegelian literature of marked value 
and significance. In the case of the present volume this expectation is 
completely realized. With his knowledge of Hegel, not merely of the 
letter but also of the spirit of his teaching, Dr. McTaggart is a most 
admirable guide in introducing the student to the mysteries of the Hegelian 
dialectic. 

This work is a detailed commentary upon the text of Hegel’s Logic. 
It is both expository and critical. Dr. McTaggart expresses the hope 
that it may serve also as an account of the Greater Logic for those who are 
prevented by want of time or ignorance of German from reading the origi- 
nal. The author follows the text of the Greater Logic, published in 
1812-16, and comprised in Volumes III, IV, and V, of Hegel’s collected 
works of the years 1833-34. Corresponding references are given through- 
out to passages in the Smaller Logic of the Encyclopedia. Dr. McTaggart 
also notes and discusses the various essential points upon which these two 
logics disagree. As a commentator the author expresses frankly his 
belief in the validity of the dialectic method. His treatment of Hegel, 
therefore, is from a fundamentally sympathetic point of view. In reference 
to this he explicitly states, “With regard to the Logic as a whole, I believe, 
for reasons which I have explained elsewhere [Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic, Chapters I to IV], that the dialectic method used by Hegel 
is valid—that, if the categories do stand to one another in the relations 
in which he asserts them to stand, he is entitled to pass from one to another 
in the way in which he does pass. And I believe that in many cases this 
condition is fulfilled and that, therefore, in these cases, the actual transi- 
tions which he makes are justified” (p. 5). 

However, Dr. McTaggart is a critic as well as a follower of Hegel, and 
approaches his work as commentator on the Logic with certain well 
defined strictures in his mind upon the scope and applications of the dia- 
lectic method in the development of Hegel’s philosophical system, of which 
the Logic is an account. In reference to this reservation in his appre- 
ciation of the Hegelian dialectic Dr. McTaggart says, “The points on 
which I should differ from Hegel are as follows. In the first place I 
think that he falls into serious errors in his attempts to apply the results 
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gained by the Logic in the interpretation of particular concrete facts, 
In the second place I think that he did not in all respects completely 
understand the nature of the dialectic relation between ideas which he had 
discovered. And in the third place there seem to be certain errors which 
vitiate particular stages in the process” (p. 5). These points form the 
basis for the general criticism which accompanies the author's exposition 
throughout this commentary. Dr. McTaggart furthermore insists 
that Hegel is not warranted in introducing into the processes of his dia- 
lectic certain conceptions which may hold a place of fundamental impor- 
tance in one or more of the special sciences. Because a conception has 
a certain scientific significance, it does not follow that a place must be 
discovered for it among the categories of the dialectic. 

Hegel moreover is open to the criticism that he introduces into his 
categories certain empirical elements which cannot be deduced by the 
processes of pure thought. And in reference to this alleged perversion 
of the strict dialectic method, Dr. McTaggart is firmly convinced that 
wherever there seems to be this illegitimate transference of empirical 
material to enrich the content of the categories, the process itself so 
far from being dependent on the transference, would have gone better 
without it (p. 10). When any particular transition in the dialectic 
process seems to the author to be invalid, he draws attention to it and 
gives his reasons for not accepting it, and in many cases offers a substitute 
for it. 

I am disposed to disagree with Dr. McTaggart’s opinion that Hegel’s 
category of becoming cannot be interpreted as including the idea of change 
(p. 18). Hegel certainly analyzes the category of becoming into the 
moments of beginning (Entstehen) and ceasing (Vergehen) (Greater 
Logic, Vol.1, p. 109). And it has always seemed to me that we get a satis- 
factory point of view for the interpretation of Hegel only when we regard 
the dialectic process as a movement of thought fittingly illustrating the 
evolution of being; its transitions as changes; and its categories as dy- 
namic. The unity of non-being and being is attained only by considering 
non-being as containing the potential of being, which consequently 
develops into the actual through the process of becoming. The rational 
is the real because it possesses this dynamic characteristic of realizing a 
progressive development through the actual process of change. This 
idea is certainly made most prominent in Hegel's characterization of the 
Begriff as the underlying ground of the entire dialectic process. This is 
seen in the following passages which I quote from the Encyclopedia: 
“The Begriff is the principle of all life; it is at the same time the absolutely 
concrete, that is, finding complete manifestation in reality” (Hegel, Werke, 
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Vol. VI., § 160). “The Begriff is found in the innermost heart of things, 
constituting them what they in reality are” (ibid., § 166). “The forms 
of the Begriff are the living spirit of reality and whatever is real is such 
only because these forces are active in them, making them what they are” 
(ibid., § 162). These quotations give a fair representation of Hegel’s 
point of view, that of a dynamic element working systematic changes in 
the course of an evolutionary movement which the necessities of thought 
determine and direct. 

Again, Dr. McTaggart’s interpretation of Hegel’s Absolute Idea, which 
is the beginning and the end of the dialectic process, is not wholly satis- 
factory. He characterizes the Absolute Idea as follows: “In affirming it 
we assert that all that exists forms a Universe composed of individuals, 
that the Universe and that each Individual is an organic system, and that 
the relation which exists between the Universe-System, and each of the 
Individual-Systems, is one of perfect harmony” (p. 306). This is a case, 
however, where the whole is something more than the sum of its parts. 
Hegel's system seems to require a fundamental unity as the ground of 
every stage of the dialectical process, and a unity which is something 
more than a pluralistic harmony. This is certainly indicated in the 
following passage which Dr. McTaggart cites as a characteristic descrip- 
tion of the nature of the Absolute Idea: ‘The Notion is not only Seele, 
but free subjective Notion, which is for itself and therefore has Personality; 
it is the practical objective Notion, determined in and for itself, which, 
as a Person, is impenetrable, atomic Subjectivity, but which is just as 
much not exclusive Individuality, but Universality for itself, and Cogni- 
tion, and which has in its Other its own Objectivity as Object 
(Gegenstand). All else is error, confusion, opinion, strife, caprice and im- 
permanence; the Absolute Idea alone is Being, permanent Life, Truth 
which knows itself” (p. 204). In this passage, Dr. McTaggart interprets 
the reference to the personality of the Absolute Idea as follows: “It is, I 
think, the facts of the Universe which are to be regarded as having these 
characteristics, and as therefore having a nature exemplified in personality” 
(p. 309). Itisnot possible, however, it seems to me, to set aside the evident 
implication, of this passage, which indeed is the implication of Hegel’s 
whole system, that the ground of the harmony among the individuals is 
itself a unifying Personality. To discuss this at length would draw us 
too far afield. 

Certain differences in interpretation, however, do not serve in any 
degree to modify our judgment as to marked excellence of this commentary, 
It is refreshing to read the work of a true Hegelian scholar, who does not 
think it necessary to apologize, as is the custom of many, for his admiration 
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of the philosophy of Hegel. Dr. McTaggart is not ashamed of his con- 
victions. Consequently he concludes his commentary with a renewed 
confession of faith in the Hegelian doctrines, as follows: ‘‘A commentary 
such as this necessarily throws more emphasis on points of difference 
than on points of agreement. I should wish, therefore, in concluding 
the exposition of Hegel’s philosophy which has been the chief object of 
my life for twenty-one years, to express my conviction that Hegel has 
penetrated further into the true nature of reality than any philosopher 
before or after him. It seems to me that the next task of philosophy 
should be to make a fresh investigation of that nature by a dialectic 
method substantially, though not entirely, the same as Hegel's. What 
results such an investigation may produce cannot be known till it has 
been tried, but much of Hegel’s reasoning seems to me to vary so little 
from the truth, where it varies at all, that I believe the results, like the 
method, would have much resemblance to Hegel’s own”’ (p. 311). 

If this appreciation seems to any one extravagant, it may at least serve 
to stimulate inquiry, and lead to a more intimate knowledge of that 
philosophy which has proved so singularly rewarding to the author of 
this volume. Hegel certainly deserves a first hand reading and study of 
his doctrines. He should not be condemned without a hearing after the 
present day fashion in philosophical circles. And I know of no better 
guide to the discovery of the secret of Hegel than the excellent essays and 


commentary of Dr. McTaggart. 
Joun Grier HIBBEN. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Principles of Pragmatism. By H. HEATH BAWDEN. Boston 

and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910.—pp. x, 364. 

This book is in some respects a noteworthy addition to the literature 
dealing with pragmatism. The author states in the preface that “‘it is 
not the aim to construct a system, but to show how in pragmatism we 
may establish the basal conceptions of a new philosophy of experience.” 
In the same connection it is said that the purpose of the book is to clarify 
the meaning of the word pragmatism and “to set forth the necessary 
assumptions of a philosophy in which experience becomes self-conscious 
as a method.” A glance at the table of contents, however, suffices to 
show that in this volume we have perhaps the most comprehensive at- 
tempt at a systematic exposition of pragmatism which has yet appeared. 
The first chapter deals with the nature of philosophy, regarded from the 
functional point of view; then follow chapters on “Experience,” ‘‘Con- 
sciousness,” “Feeling,” “Thinking,” “Truth,” “Reality,” “Evolution 


and the Absolute,”’ and “Mind and Matter.” 
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In view of the fact that pragmatism has been so exceedingly live an 
issue of late years, the various topics discussed by Mr. Bawden have per- 
haps become sufficiently familiar to warrant the omission of a review 
of the book in detail. Instead of undertaking this, it seems more ex- 
pedient to attempt an estimate of the extent to which the author has 
realized the purpose which the book is intended to achieve. 

Mr. Bawden’s primary aim, as has already been stated, is to make 
coherent the meaning of pragmatism, to introduce order into the prevail- 
ing confusion. In the preface he points out that the discussions of the 
past few years have shown the need of a new statement of issues, and he 
also complains, very properly, that present-day philosophy is so enveloped 
in technicalities as to be a thing apart from the life and the thinking of 
the masses. Hence there exists a twofold need of simplification. 

That this need of which the author speaks is a genuine need may be 
freely admitted. It must also be conceded that he brings to his task 
an enviable skill in the presentation of his views and the marshalling of 
his arguments. Moreover, the book unquestionably contains much that 
is suggestive and attractive. Yet with a full appreciation of these merits, 
the present reviewer ventures to express a doubt whether the end which 
the author has set himself has been achieved to any considerable degree. 
Such an opinion, it need scarcely be added, is not incompatible with a 
high regard for the positive merits of the volume. 

According to Mr. Bawden, philosophy may properly be regarded as 
the logic or methodology of science; it is “the general theory of expe- 
rience.” The proper starting point, we are told, is “immediate personal 
experience.””’ This statement at once raises the familiar question of 
definition. Experience is asserted to be, ‘‘the whole web of life, the uni- 
verse from an individual point of view” (p. 52); it is synonymous with 
“all that might possibly happen as well as all that has actually taken 


place or is now taking place”’ (p. 53); it is “‘nothing less than the whole 
system of things’ (p. 54); it is differentiated from ‘reality’ in that the 
latter emphasizes the content of experience, whereas experience empha- 
sizes the process of reality (p. 56). These and similar statements at 
once bring us face to face with the familiar difficulty from which has orig- 
inated the persistent charge of solipsism. The insistence upon ‘experience’ 
as the final category means that the content of what is experienced is 
vitally determined, as to its nature, by its relation to the experiencing 
organism. To ignore this relation is the essence of historical realism. 
But, on the other hand, the experiences of the individual are merely an 
incident within the total system of fact which we call the universe. The 


circumstance that the content of experience is determined in a funda- 
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mental way by its relation to the experiencing organism must not be 
permitted to preclude the belief that the facts of which the individual 
attains awareness may antedate the existence of the individual and may 
persist long after the individual has shuffled off this mortal coil. Hence 
the apparent paradox that the environment which produces and condi- 
tions the experiencing organism can claim whatever attributes it may 
possess only as it is related to the organism which it brings forth and sus- 
tains. Objects in becoming objects of experience undergo a change; 
yet this former state of objects can be contrasted with the latter state 
only on condition that both somehow fall within the circle of experience. 

Whether the appearance of paradox here involved is merely an ap- 
pearance or is something more, it is not now necessary to inquire. The 
reader who is familiar with the standpoint of the “Chicago School” will 
recall that the solution which it offers comes in terms of an analysis of 
objectivity. Construe objectivity in terms of control, we are told, and 
the difficulty vanishes. What is needed at this point is not a metaphysics 
of ‘reality,’ not an ontology, but a proper understanding of the methods 
employed in all procedure involving intelligence. Hence the claim that 
pragmatism is not in essence a metaphysics but a logic of method. 

It is true that Mr. Bawden’s exposition supplies the answer indicated 
in the preceding paragraph (cf. pp. 254-261). This answer, however, 
is in a sense merely incidental to a general elucidation which to all ap- 
pearances goes considerably beyond methodology and converts the stand- 
point into a sort of diluted idealism. In view of the author’s professed 
intention to clarify the meaning of the term pragmatism, it strikes one 
as rather curious that he should be at more pains to differentiate his posi- 
tion from realism than from idealism, particularly since pragmatism has 
more affinity with the latter than with the former. In brief, it is not 
entirely clear how Mr. Bawden’s position differs from that of idealism. 
There are indeed explicit denials that the position is idealistic, yet the 
reader is left in some uncertainty to what extent this particular form of 
pragmatism is anything more than an idealism somehow amalgamated 
with a functional epistemology. 

It was suggested a moment ago that to many critics the fact that ex- 
perience “‘is real only in centers of individual personality” (p. 254) has 
made the position seem incurably subjective. Mr. Bawden, however, 
points out that consciousness is not an entity or a somewhat which is 
attached exclusively to individual organisms, but that it is “simply 
the tensional activity or readjustment process which takes place in the 
universe at one point or another in what are called organisms, wherever 
cosmic energies are brought into interaction in a certain definite way” 
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(p. 102). At bottom this means that consciousness is social, or that 
social consciousness is real; and thus we transcend the limits of episte- 
mological individualism. “The universe is a society of selves” (p. 254). 
This conclusion fits in with the whole drift of modern science, which is 
from the static to the dynamic, from mechanism to organism. ‘‘Society 
is a vast plexus of interweaving personalities. We are members one of 
another, as the various parts of an organism codperate in the common 
life process. The individual is not an impenetrable atomic unit, but 
the social whole coming to consciousness at a specific point’’ (p. 69). 
The distinction between individual and social consciousness is drawn as 
follows: ‘The individual mind is the organization of the actions and feel- 
ings and thoughts which are focused ina given organic system. The social 
mind or consciousness is this same fact viewed from the point of view of 
the system within which this process of organization is taking place. 
As the social organism is an organic whole through the reproductive 
nexus in time and space, so the social mind is an organic whole through 
the codperative participation of selves in a continuous experience—for 
however discrete our individual centers of consciousness may be, our 
commonness is equally, if not more, fundamental” (pp. 71-72). 

It appears, then, that the escape from solipsism does not consist solely, 
or even primarily, in the discovery that objectivity must be reduced to 
terms of function or control, but that it lies rather in the concept of or- 
ganism. That this concept has its uses it would be futile to deny. But 
there seems to be ground for the suspicion that this concept has once 
more proved too easy a solvent for the philosopher’s troubles, quite apart 
from the question what its bearings may be, if developed along the lines 
laid down by Mr. Bawden, upon this new philosophy of experience. The 
pragmatist in particular has reason to be circumspect when he proceeds 
by the aid of this dubious analogy. Perhaps it is merely a coincidence 
that Mr. Bawden’s Social Mind or his Absolute (cf. the chapter on “Evo- 
lution and the Absolute’) has the same peculiar quality of elusiveness as 
the various absolutes of idealism. But this fact gives support to the mis- 
giving that the whole point of view is based upon an embryonic transcen- 
dentalism. The Kantian flavor, for example, of the following passage 
on freedom is readily apparent: “In being myself I participate in the 
reality of the whole. And if the system is autonomous, then as a func- 
tional member of the system I share in its spontaneity and freedom. I 
am not the whole system, I am a functional part only: my activities, 
therefore, are determined by the laws of the activity of the whole. 
But in so far as I am a functioning organ in the universal organism, the sys- 
tem is what it is because of what I am, and to this extent I am free” (p. 77). 
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As a protest against the undue isolation of individual experience, the appeal 
to organic unity may be allowed to stand. But if this unity is to serve 
in any way as a principle of explanation, we are entitled to know how it 
is related to functionalism and how it differs from the kind of unity with 
which we have become familiar through contemporary transcendentalism. 
According to transcendentalism experience contains a factor which tran- 
scends the narrow limits of the present moment, not merely vicariously 
or functionally, through the agency of symbolism or meaning, but ex- 
istentially or ontologically, in such wise that a reality lying beyond the 
petty circle of the passing experience is yet ‘present’ in that experience. 
This element is transcendental in the sense that it is not an event occur- 
ring here and now, but somehow holds over from one moment of exper- 
ience to another. This peculiar blending of the transcendental and the 
contingent, of the universal and the particular, of the temporal and the 
non-temporal or eternal, appears to be the differentiating mark of tran- 
scendentalism, and this is what is meant when the universe is described 
as an ‘organic whole.’ It is quite possible, of course, that Mr. Bawden 
does not mean this kind of unity when he speaks of the social mind and 
of the absolute, or when he says: “There is an organic relation between 
the two [thought and object] which explains at once the objectivity of 
real things and the subjectivity of mental states. . . . I cannot actually 
transport myself in a moment to an object distant in space, or experience 
again an event that is past, but there are set up in the nervous system 
processes that link my being with that of the distant object or with that 
of the past event. . . . The organism simply represents a point at which 
the forces of the environment come to a focus and thence irradiate” 
(pp. 252-253). If, however, some other kind of unity be intended, the 
term ‘organism’ should not be permitted to take the place of descriptive 
analysis. How can we hope to clarify the meaning of pragmatism, if we 
do not differentiate it from the most characteristic feature of traditional 
idealism ? 

The discussion of individuality as consisting in functional membership 
within an organic whole leads the author to make certain reflections 
concerning immortality. The main obstacle to this belief is, he thinks, 
that it is ascribed to an impossible self, to a self conceived as a partic- 
ularistic entity. Death, like birth, is a process, not an event. Death 
is, in fact, merely ‘‘the culmination of a process which has in reality cov- 
ered the whole period of life.” In a sense we are obliged to interpret life 
in terms of death; but on the other hand it is equally open to us to in- 
terpret death in terms of life. The only immortality that is possible is 
an immortality of function. The physical organism is in constant change, 
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without detriment to its continuity. Death, therefore, need not end 
our existence. “If, as the intra-atomic physics has shown us, there are 
more subtle modes of energy pervading nature than those which have 
been measured by the relatively crude methods of science . . . is it not 
probable that to these imponderable energies are to be attributed the 
heretofore incommensurable activities of life and mind? . . . If, as we 
have seen, life and death are processes and not terminal events, if physical 
death, like mental birth, covers the entire period of what is commonly 
called life, is it not rational to regard this lifelong drama of destruction 
as really but the obverse side of a constructive synthesis of personality 
whose pattern may be made out only in that world of intangible and in- 
visible forces which science is just beginning to glimpse in the fluoro- 
scope?”’ (p. 87). 

Perhaps a word of apology is due to the author for an amount of criticism 
which may seem disproportionate. The criticism, however, is not in- 
tended to detract from the merit of his work, but to further, if possible, 
his aim to clarify issues. Whether or not it sets pragmatism in the light, 
a book of this kind deserves a welcome if it stimulates our thinking on 


fund amental questions. 


B. H. Bone. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der 
neueren Zeit. Von ERNST CASSIRER. Berlin, Verlag von Bruno Cas- 
sirer, 1906-7. I. Bd., pp. xv, 608; II. Bd., pp. xiv, 732. 

The purpose of this work is to describe the origin and development of 
the problem of knowledge in modern times from the Renaissance to Kant. 
This problem is for Dr. Cassirer the fundamental problem of modern 
philosophy. In fact, it is more than this; it furnishes a point of orienta- 
tion for understanding the manifold tendencies of modern culture, for all 
the intellectual activities of modern times unite in the development of a 
new conception of knowledge (I, p.v). Such a history occupies no merely 
incidental place in the theory of knowledge according to Dr. Cassirer; 
it has at once a negative and a positive value. History, far better than 
mere analysis, shows the essentially transitory character of all concepts; 
it destroys at once ‘the illusion of an absolute,’ for the concepts which 
are absurd for one generation become the essential principles of knowledge 
for another. The essential concepts of science thus appear for what they 
are, constructions of thought, and this is the beginning of philosophical 
wisdom according to Dr. Cassirer. The problem which history has thus 


raised, history alone can furnish the means for solving; only the historical 
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development of concepts can furnish the adequate grounds of criticism. 
The view which any period takes of reality is the expression of its ideal 
of knowledge. The history of the origin and development of modern 
conceptions, and of the many sided conditions which have given rise to 
the modern system of knowledge, is the only clue to the tangled web of 
concepts which determines our own view of the world. In this manner 
Dr. Cassirer proposes to unite the systematic and the historical problems. 
“Thus history should become the completion and the test of the results 
furnished us by an analysis of the content of the sciences’’ (I, p. 8). 

It is clear that an historical analysis so far-reaching must go far beyond 
the study of concepts as they develop in the individual mind to a study 
of mental development as one finds it writ large in the history of the race. 
The history of philosophy itself is far too narrow for such a purpose, for 
explicit theories of knowledge merely bring to expression concepts that 
have long been latent in the thought of a period. Thus, for example, 
the use of exact scientific methods by Galileo, even though he had no 
systematic theory of knowledge, is of far greater significance for the 
development of the problem of knowledge than the logical work of his 
contemporary Campanella. Similarly intellectual movements such as 
Italian Humanism or French Scepticism, which have relatively little 
significance for systematic philosophy, are of great importance in the 
history of the problem of knowledge, for they indicate the growth of a 
new intellectual point of view of far deeper significance than any philo- 
sophical system. The origin and development of the exact sciences is 
the fact of greatest importance for the history of the problem of knowledge. 
The mental sciences, especially metaphysics, have a significance more 
difficult to estimate; metaphysics is important in so far as it raises prob- 
Jems connected with the relation of knowledge to its object. ‘In general, 
the history of the problem of knowledge should mean for us not so much a 
part of the history of philosophy . . . as the whole field of history re- 
garded from a particular point of view” (I, p. 14). The natural termina- 
tion of such a history is the philosophy o: Kant, for with his system the 
laws of knowledge itself became the sole object of the problem of knowledge 
and from his philosophy contemporary problems take their rise. In fact, 
Kant’s system stands in much closer relation than is generally supposed 
to the science of the eighteenth century, and by showing how Kant 
brings to conscious expression the various tendencies of this science, one 
obtains the surest means for the understanding and criticism of his system 
(I, pp. 14 f.). 

From this outline of Dr. Cassirer’s purpose the reader sees that the 
work aims to be encyclopedic in scope. The history of philosophy, the 
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history of science, and certain aspects of the history of civilization generally 
are laid under requisition to furnish the materials, and the result is some- 
thing over eleven hundred large pages of text, with an additional two 
hundred pages of notes, references, and quotations. The mere bulk of 
the work, therefore, offers a serious problem to the reviewer. To give 
even a bare statement of Dr. Cassirer’s conclusions would extend far 
beyond the limits of an ordinary review, even if such a statement could 
be made. As a matter of fact, it would be exceedingly difficult to make 
an objective summary of results, for the work is genuinely historical in 
spite of the author’s avowed systematic purpose, and historical criticism 
does not lend itself readily to the making of general formule. The 
length of the book, however, is less a reason against this kind of general 
treatment than the excellence of it. Dr. Cassirer has produced a work of 
indubitable value; it is not only broad in scope but thorough and accurate 
in method. His equipment for historical work must be excellent; his 
labor has evidently been unremitting, and the result is scholarly in a 
high degree. To omit Dr. Cassirer’s closely reasoned interpretations and 
criticisms for a summary of results would give but a poor idea of what 
his work is like. It has seemed best to the present reviewer, therefore, 
to give merely an outline of the contents of the two volumes, and to select 
for careful review a single part of reasonable length, the fifth book dealing 
with English Empiricism. 

After a brief account of the problem of knowledge in Greek philosophy 
in the second part of the Introduction,—Dr. Cassirer believes that “‘the 
whole progress of Greek speculation was determined and guided by the 
continuous and consistent development of its concept of truth’”’ (I, p. 23), 
—the author opens his work with a book entitled “The Renaissance of 
Knowledge.” He begins with Nicholas of Cusa who, as he says, while 
treating of the traditional philosophical and theological problems of the 
Middle Ages, yet gives them a turn in the direction of modern thought. 
In Nicholas is found the effort to preserve the purity of the divine substance 
and at the same time to recognize the worth of the individual in all its 
particularity,—a tendency characteristic of the entire Renaissance. The 
second chapter deals with Humanism, the manifold forms of which, how- 
ever different in content, converge toward a new conception of knowledge. 
Here Dr. Cassirer discusses a long list of thinkers under such captions as 
the Revival of Platonism, the Reform of Aristotelian Psychology, the 
Destruction of the Scholastic Logic, etc. The third chapter treats of 
French Scepticism, chiefly of Montaigne. 

Book II is entitled ‘“‘The Discovery of the Concept of Nature.” The 
first chapter is devoted to the Naturphilosophie of Paracelsus, Telesio, 
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Campanella, and a number of lesser thinkers. Chapter II on “The 
Origin of Exact Science,’”’ is perhaps the most noteworthy in the first 
volume. It is an excellent account of the rise of the scientific conception 
of nature and of scientific method in the hands of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Kepler, and Galileo. Dr. Cassirer shows admirably how the formless 
empiricism of the Naturphilosophie became fruitful only when controlled 
by the conceptual processes of geometry, thus giving rise to scientific 
induction, the observation of nature subject to hypothesis. The section 
on Galileo is an excellent account of the manner in which the conception 
of nature as an orderly system of phenomena terminated in the scientific 
definition of matter and motion and in the concept of natural law. The 
discussion is a remarkably enlightening account both of the history and 
the logic of the general principles of natural science. The last chapter in 
this book is devoted to Bruno. 

The third book takes up Descartes, together with Pascal and the 
Cartesians, and the fifth is devoted to Spinoza and Leibniz. Here Dr. 
Cassirer is dealing with subjects which he has already partly covered in 
his earlier works, Leibniz’ System, 1902, and Descartes’ Kritik der mathe- 
matischen und naturwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis, 1899. Dr. Cassirer 
impresses one as being less sympathetic toward Spinoza than toward 
Descartes and Leibniz, perhaps because he finds Spinoza’s system less 
thoroughly dominated by the results of exact science. Spinoza stands 
midway between the conception of nature as a living cosmos (the view of 
Naturphilosophie) and as a purely geometrical system. Two noteworthy 
points are made regarding the historical relations of Spinoza’s system: 
The dependence of his early philosophy on Campanella rather than Bruno, 
and the relation of his theory of knowledge, as well as his social philosophy, 
to Hobbes. 

Book VI, entitled “From Newton to Kant,” is an unusually complete 
account of the development of fundamental physical concepts in the 
philosophy and science of the eighteenth century. In passing from the 
theories of knowledge of Leibniz and the English philosophers to the 
beginning of Kant’s philosophy, says Dr. Cassirer, one is conscious of a 
gap in the historical relations; the problems have changed, though Kant’s 
exposition takes no explicit account of the fact. This seeming isolation 
is merely apparent, however; Kant’s originality lay not in the discovery 
of a single new principle but in putting the problem of knowledge as a 
whole on a new plane. The change in the status of individual problems 
was not due to Kant but to the science and philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. This relation has been obscured by the manifold and contra- 
dictory intellectual interests of the period; but this very ‘eclecticism’ 
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drove the more logical minds to a reconsideration of the relations between 
mathematics and metaphysics, with the result that a new concept of 
knowledge emerged. The bulk of the book is given up to a discussion of 
space and time, in natural science, in metaphysics and theology, and in 
Natur philosophie, and there are also chapters on the principles of contra- 
diction and of sufficient reason and on psychology. In the first chapter, 
on “The Problem of Method,” Dr. Cassirer shows in a most striking 
manner how the so-called Kantian distinction between the phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds is really current in theories of scientific method 
throughout the eighteenth century. The last book discusses the Critical 
Philosophy. The first chapter on Kant’s pre-critical works gives an 
admirable account of the origin of the system. 

The fifth book, entitled “Das Erkenntnisproblem im System des 
Empirismus,’’ opens with two rather brief chapters dealing the first with 
Bacon, the second with Gassendi and Hobbes: then follow three longer 
chapters on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; and the book closes with an 
appendix dealing with English philosophy beyond the limits of Empiricism. 
Here Dr. Cassirer discusses Herbert of Cherbury, with whom he connects 
the Scottish School; Sir Kenelm Digby, who represents the reaction of 
the new physical science upon Aristotelianism; Ralph Cudworth, who 
represents the Cambridge Platonists, and two other idealists——John 
Norris and Arthur Collier—who show the influence of Malebranche; and 
finally Robert Boyle, who is here briefly treated in order to introduce the 
problems raised by the long list of natural scientists from Newton to Kant 
(Book VI). The English associationists are postponed to Chapter IV 
of Book VI. 

No interpretation of Bacon’s philosophy could well depart farther than 
Dr. Cassirer’s from the traditional English admiration of that philosopher 
as the ‘founder’ of empirical science. In fact, as Dr. Cassirer shows, 
Bacon’s conception of scientific method was thoroughly scholastic. In 
the value which he set upon empirical reality and in his ideal of a science 
of nature, he is indeed at one with the great scientists of his time, but the 
methods by which he proposes to realize such a science are hopelessly 
inadequate (p. 131. All references are to Vol. II). In Bacon one finds 
little of that enthusiastic trust in the power of the senses and intellect to 
grasp reality that characterizes the Continental Renaissance. The pur- 
pose of his method is to limit rather than to stimulate the activity of the 
mind, and he is quite as distrustful of the senses as of the understanding. 
In fact, as Dr. Cassirer interprets him, Bacon's one great contribution 
to the growth of the problem of knowledge is his demand for a rational 
method of empirical investigation; only when the rough beginnings of 
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sense are controlled by understanding does a truly scientific experience 
arise (p. 120). He wholly fails, however, to grasp Galileo’s conception of 
hypothesis, which is the true realization of such a method. His theory 
of ‘forms’ implies the analysis of phenomena into fixed, objectified quali- 
ties, such as warm and cold, which he conceives to be the true elements 
of nature, and which are wholly incapable of being quantitatively related 
to one another. The number of these qualities is conceived to be limited, 
and hence it is that Bacon divorces observation and theory; the enumera- 
tion of qualities can be completed before explanation begins. He thus 
contradicts his own demand for a rational method. Between Bacon's 
method and his ideal of empirical science there is a complete discrepancy; 
he is the founder neither of modern philosophy nor of modern empiricism. 

The serious effort to reduce empirical knowledge to its psychological 
elements could be first made only by thinkers imbued with the methods 
and results of modern science. This scientific interest the modern founders 
of the sensualistic theory of knowledge——Gassendi and Hobbes,—shared 
with Descartes and Leibniz, however different in other respects their 
philosophy may be. For Gassendi sensualism stands in an immediate 
relation to atomism; sensation is an ‘image’ thrown off by the object itself 
and taken up into consciousness. Consequently error originates only in 
judgment. The difficulties of this position with reference to scientific 
method are evident. No conceptual process is taken account of by which 
the isolated images can be united in a system such as science must assume, 
for judgment is merely a process of falsifying the data of sense. The 
raison d'étre of atomism is, in fact, destroyed, for its function, with Demo- 
critus for example, had been precisely to afford a means of escape from the 
contradictions of sense. In this respect, also, Gassendi is at variance 
with the principles of scientific method laid down by Descartes. It is 
his naive parallelism of perception and reality which makes Gassendi’s 
system instructive. It brings clearly to light the contradiction with 
which later Empiricism had to struggle and which it never fully over- 
came. “The resolution by Empiricism of things into sensation is only 
apparent; on the contrary it is the sensations which for it become things”’ 
(p. 143). 

It was Hobbes who first brought the strict methods of modern science 
into relation with Empiricism. However weak Hobbes’s conclusions may 
have been, he had nevertheless clearly grasped the principles of scientific 
method; in fact, his main claim to originality lies in his effort to show, on 
general logical grounds, that the discovery of mathematical relations 
between phenomena, the method which Galileo had restricted to physics, 
is in fact the sole possible method of all knowledge. Only in cases where 
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a complex whole can be analyzed into elements and reconstructed from 
these, only where quantitative relations can be discovered, is knowledge 
possible. Hence it is that for Hobbes the sole object of philosophy is 
Body, and that the qualities of body must be reduced to motion. “Motion 
is the true mediating concept ( Mittelbegriff), for on the one hand it is the 
substance and ground of all real events and on the other hand it is the 
fundamental concept of the mind which we manifest in the construction 
of purely ideal knowledge apart from all actual existence” (p. 149). 

The essential problem for Hobbes’s logic, therefore, is the transformation 
of the empirical content of the exact sciences into a purely rational 
content. This is the motive for his‘Nominalism.’ His ideal of knowledge 
is purely deductive, and deduction is impossible as long as a sensible 
datum has to be taken into account. True knowledge is possible only 
of things which the mind itself creates, and though for Hobbes this con- 
struction is governed not by laws of thought but by the will, the ‘word’ is 
nevertheless conceived by him to be the prop of rational knowledge. 
His nominalism is meant to free thought from the accidents of purely 
empirical knowledge, which is governed by the irrational association of 
ideas. In strict logic, therefore, such concepts as space, time, and body, 
should be intellectual constructions made to introduce unity into the 
manifold of impressions. Here, however, Hobbes reproduces the fallacy 
already noted in Gassendi. Body and motion become absolute existences; 
sensation and thought are merely products of them. Science and truth 
deal merely with subjective ‘signs’ and from these reality is separated by an 
impassable gulf. It is indeed true, as Dr. Cassirer says, that all the usual 
party names fail to describe Hobbes; from Dr. Cassirer’s interpretation 
one might well doubt whether Hobbes ought to be included in an account 
of Empiricism. 

The philosophy of Locke marks a turning point in English philosophy 
because with him the problem of knowledge becomes the central problem 
of philosophy. Not existences, sensuous or supersensuous, constitute the 
object of investigation, but the origin and validity of knowledge itself. 
It is true that Locke did not discover this problem, for Descartes had 
stated it with perfect clearness and Geulincx had made it the chief object 
of philosophical investigation (p. 164). Nor was Locke’s ‘historical plain 
method’ wholly new, for a certain genetic interest is to be found in the 
psychology of Hobbes, as well as in Gassendi and Malebranche. This 
earlier psychology, however, was merely a special science and other non- 
logical problems, for example those of physiology or metaphysics, had 
been bound up with the account of consciousness. With Locke, however, 
the problem is to observe and analyze psychic phenomena, and to build 
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up knowledge from the content of pure experience, without reference either 
to the physical or the metaphysical ground of consciousness (p. 166). 
This indicates the motive of Locke’s attack on innate ideas, ready-made 
principles which would put a limit to the genetic derivation of ideas. 
For Locke such a derivation is the indispensable means of logical analysis 
(p. 168). Locke’s originality lies, therefore, in his combination of the 
critical problem with the genetic method. 

While there is no doubt that, generally speaking, this account of Locke’s 
method is correct, it seems to the reviewer that there is here included an 
ambiguity even more fundamental than that which Dr. Cassirer goes on 
to pointout in Locke’s use of ‘reflection.’ It is scarcely correct to state 
unequivocally that Locke’s process of deriving ideas is genetic. It is 
indeed true that Locke proposes to find the ‘origin’ of all ideas in sensation 
or reflection, but it would scarcely be maintained, I believe, that Locke 
gives any serious attention to the exact temporal order in which mental 
functions appear and reach maturity. The problem for Locke is rather 
analytical than genetic. The complex ideas are broken up into their 
simplest elements, and the sensation is the ultimate datum beyond which 
analysis cannot go. To explain the origin of an idea means to show how 
it can be made by building together the simple elements. Ignoring all 
questions of the relation of mind to body, Locke proposes to find by direct 
observation of the mind itself the various simple ideas that are contained 
in all our more complex processes of thought. 

Throughout Locke’s account of the origin of ideas, therefore, there 
runs an ambiguity important to notice. In general terms it is the common 
confusion which takes the logically simplest elements for the temporally 
first stages of a process. The results of this confusion are far-reaching 
in Locke’s system. Generally speaking, the growth of an idea means for 
him the construction of it out of simple elements. Sensations and ideas 
are structural entities which, like mental atoms, unite by mechanical 
aggregation. Thus Locke defines an idea as “the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks” (I, i, 8). And again, in the criticism of 
innate ideas, he assumes that such an idea must be consciously present in 
the minds of all persons at all times. It is this conception of the idea as 
structural that makes his criticism inapplicable to the theory as it was 
really held by the classical Rationalists, for a logical function may clearly 
be of fundamental importance in the growth of knowledge without being 
discoverable as a separate bit of mental content. 

And yet Locke’s adherence to the structural point of view is by no means 
consistent. Combinations of simple ideas are always giving rise to ideas 
that cannot possibly be explained as aggregations of elements. In a 
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word, Locke is constantly assuming growth or development in the proper 
sense of the term; his method is likely at any moment to become really 
genetic when he is showing how the mind rears logical structures on the 
data of sense. Thus, when Locke derives the idea of solidity, together 
with such fundamental concepts as impenetrability and impulse, from 
the bare sensation of pressure (II, iv), or the idea of cause from perceiving 
that fire melts wax (II, xxvi, 1) he has clearly gone far beyond mere analy- 
sis. These simple experiences are not in any sense elements of the ideas 
derived from them, though they may very well be genetically elementary 
cases of our use of these categories. 

It is in the continual see-saw between the structural and the functional 
points of view that the explanation is to be found for most of the paradoxes 
in Locke's derivation of ideas. Here too is to be found, I believe, the root 
of the ambiguities which Dr. Cassirer has so clearly pointed out in Locke’s 
conception of reflection. Had Locke adhered strictly to the method of 
analysis, he would have had no need for reflection as a second source of 
ideas. If one undertakes the work of introspection at all, one must 
assume that it is possible to observe one’s mental states, whether they are 
sensations or processes of purely mental origin, and clearly no separate 
faculty need be assumed to show us the latter. This may be illustrated 
by the disappearance, noted later by Dr. Cassirer (p. 203), of reflection 
from Berkeley’s system. In truth, however, reflection, which in the be- 
ginning is merely the internal counterpart of sensation, grows under 
Locke’s hands as the functional aspect of his procedure comes more in 
evidence. The assumption that ideas may be got from “the perception 
of the operations of our own mind within us” (II, i, 4) necessarily implies 
reference to functional activities not contemplated by the analysis of 
consciousness into its structural elements. 

This development of the significance of reflection is admirably shown 
by Dr. Cassirer in his analysis of Locke’s treatment of infinity (pp. 172 ff.). 
Locke starts by explaining that the idea of infinity arises merely from the 
voluntary power of the mind to add finite quantities together without 
reaching a limit beyond which addition is impossible. This derivation, 
however, is by no means adequate, for the conception of infinity implies 
not merely that no limit has been reached but that no limit is possible. 
As Locke proceeds, therefore, the idea of infinity ceases to be a shadowy 
composite of an indefinite number of finite quantities and takes on more 
and more the character of a mental law for the composition of quantities 
(p. 176). Here, as Dr. Cassirer well remarks, reflection appears not as 
internal sense but as the logical opposite of sense, the source of an idea 


that can in no way be derived from sense. It brings into consideration 
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those functional activities of consciousness which are excluded from the 
merely structural composition of ideas. The same function is performed 
by reflection in the derivation of such fundamental concepts as space, 
time, number, and force (pp. 176 ff.). Reflection becomes more and more 
the criterion and control of sensation (p. 182). 

The standing difficulty in the interpretation of Locke's system is, of 
course, the relation between Book IV of the Essay and the earlier books, 
After Locke has proved exhaustively that all our ideas are derived from 
experience, the reader is surprised to find that experience avails nothing 
for knowledge. As Dr. Cassirer says, sensation and reflection are super- 
seded by an entirely new faculty, the perception of relations between 
ideas, and on this knowledge is now made to depend (p. 187). In con- 
sequence, true knowledge is limited by Locke to mathematics and morals, 
where only conceptual relations, not real existence, are in question, and a 
science of bodies is impossible. Locke is an empiricist “from resignation” 
(p. 190); his ideal of knowledge is thoroughly deductive and induction is 
a poor substitute, where nothing better is to be had. Between the two 
no connection can be established; they stand side by side, the one valid 
but applicable only to a limited field, the other existing only on sufferance 
but controlling most of our so-called knowledge. 

No doubt there is a contradiction in Locke’s system at this poinf 
which defies solution, but it seems to the reviewer that a certain light is 
thrown on the difficulty by applying to it what has been said above about 
the structural and the functional factors in Locke’s method. His con- 
ception of an idea is thoroughly ambiguous. It means on the one hand 
an objectified mental structure and on the other functional relationships 
not expressible in terms of imagery. In so far as the ideas are considered 
as mental objects, they remain separate and distinct entities between 
which no logical relation can subsist. But because they bear the impress 
of logical functions, they can, in the cases where Locke chooses to elicit it, 
develop permanent and necessary relations among themselves. In a 
word, the double nature of the ideas made it possible for them to be con- 
sidered in either of these two ways, and Locke follows the one or the other 
according to his convenience. 

The difficulties of Locke’s system come to a focus in the idea of sub- 
stance, the discussion of which closes Dr. Cassirer’s account of Locke 
(pp. 193 ff.). The gulf between sensuous perception and the perception 
of ideal relations constitutes a cleft also between knowledge and reality. 
Knowledge is possible only where external existence is not in question. 
That simple ideas correspond to real objects is for Locke merely a dogma, 
and in spite of his repeated assertions that our certainty of objective 
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existence lasts only so long as the sensation lasts, he really assumes a 
permanent objective world in no way accounted for in his system. In 
fact, Locke fails to confine himself to an account of experience irrespective 
of metaphysical assumptions. This failure appears most clearly in the 
treatment of the idea of substance. That there is no perception of sub- 
stance as such Locke is well aware; it is a “something, I know not what” 
in which qualities inhere. Nevertheless the mind clings tenaciously to it, 
and in fact, as Locke admits, it is essential to objective knowledge. If 
we had a true idea of substance, Locke says repeatedly, we might attain 
that intuitive insight into the co-existence of qualities which experience 
can never give us. In short, Locke has completely reversed his 
position. Instead of discrediting the idea of substance because it has 
no empirical justification, he now discredits empirical knowledge because 
it cannot attain the ideal set by a concept. Substance has become meta- 
physical reality, which the weakness of our faculties will not allow us to 
grasp. 

The contradiction in Locke’s system thus comes clearly to light, a 
contradiction which, as Dr. Cassirer says (pp. 198 f.), might have been 
avoided had Locke held firmly to his own assertion that the relations 
between ideas may be clearer than ideas themselves; had he, in short, 
held to the functional rather than the structural point of view. The 
difficulty is admirably stated by Dr. Cassirer: “If substance is to possess 
genuine meaning and validity, it must appear in consciousness as a ‘some- 
thing,’—this is the unquestioned assumption,—it must enter sensuously as 
a separate image. Merely to express this demand, however, is to show 
the impossibility of fulfilling it. ‘What the conception of substance means 
can be adequately expressed in no separate content of inner or outer percep- 
tion. What here comes to light, however, is not a deficiency in the con- 
cept of substance itself, but a deficiency in Locke’s way of putting the ques- 
tion. If substance, instead of being conceived as a necessary function for 
the system of knowledge, is to be sought for as a separate physical or psychi- 
cal object, nothing is left of it except a pale and formless shadow” (p. 198). 
“The result of Locke’s critique is in contradiction with its starting point. 

If the method of analyzing ideas is to gain unlimited application and 
recognition, the problems based on it must first be reformulated. The 
concept of reality, as well as that of knowledge, must be completely 
transformed” (p. 199). The progress of Empiricism in the hands of 
Berkeley and Hume was determined by their solution of these difficulties. 

Expressed briefly, the transformation of Locke’s system which is re- 
quired by his method is as follows:|,The conception of external reality 


as a condition and source of experience must be given up: it must be 
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derived from sensuous experience as a necessary psychological outgrowth of 
that experience (pp. 200 f.). This fact Berkeley has grasped even in the 
New Theory of Vision, where the visual perception of space is explained 
as a relation between visual ‘signs’ and tactual space perceptions. Stated 
more generally, bare perception and objectivity do not coincide; objec- 
tivity means only the power of one idea to stand as the symbol of another, 
Ordinary experience of an objective world is for Berkeley, therefore, a 
construction, not a datum, and this construction is a psychological problem, 
not as for Descartes one resting upon mathematical principles (pp. 203 ff.), 
Habit and custom, not logical relations between ideas, are the forces on 
which the construction of experience depends. 

In these principles of method lie the conclusions which Berkeley deduces 
with strict logic regarding abstract ideas, especially that of matter. If 
idea be taken strictly as a structural part of pure experience, an idea can 
clearly never be universal; as Berkeley insists, universality can be only 
the power of one idea to represent another. Similarly the reality of an 
empirical object exists only as a possibility or expectation of other per- 
ceptions. The problem of science is not to discover properties of an exter- 
nal matter but only to clarify experience itself. The distinction between 
truth and illusion is not destroyed but it concerns solely relations between 
ideas. The conception of natural law, therefore, as Dr. Cassirer points 
out (p. 217), is an indispensable correlate of Berkeley's theory of ‘signs.’ 
The critical value of Berkeley’s conclusion is indubitable; Kant himself 
scarcely goes beyond Berkeley in showing the difficulties of the repre- 
sentational theory of knowledge (p. 216). But the question remains over 
whether his method offers the means of establishing those conceptual 
relations within experience on which his view of objectivity depends. 

Nowhere is Dr. Cassirer’s criticism more clear and incisive than in his 
discussion of this point (pp. 219 ff.). Berkeley’s criticism of abstract 
ideas is directed solely at Locke’s theory of abstraction and does not 
touch the deeper question of conceptual relation. The classical Ration- 
alists had never maintained that universals could be justified as mental 
images. When Berkeley insists, therefore, that universality lies in the 
power of one idea to ‘represent’ another, the crux of his position is the 
conception of representation, and this is thoroughly ambiguous. The 
only form of relation which Berkeley’s method contemplates is the associa- 
tion of ideas, but in reality representation is given a meaning far more 
extended. When he says, for example, that “a man may consider a 
figure merely as triangular,” even though he has no abstract idea of a 
triangle (Principles, Intro., § 16), he has clearly assumed a mental power 
of which the associational psychology gives no account. This defect in 
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Berkeley's method is perhaps most clearly illustrated in his discussion of 
mathematics, but in fact empirical science-offers an almost equal difficulty. 
According to the principles of his idealism, Berkeley must here explain 
that permanent and necessary order in experience on which objectivity 
rests, but this he cannot do. Conceptions such as object, motion, etc., 
cannot be explained by equating them with sensible images, or as associa- 
tions of such images. Berkeley’s method results in “a purely atomic 
conception of the mind; every true content of knowledge must resolve 
itself into discrete elements and be reducible to ultimate sensible impres- 
sions of which it is composed”’ (p. 224), a method which destroys not only 
matter considered as a metaphysical entity but empirical objectivity as 
well. Berkeley is prevented from feeling this lack of an objective ground 
for phenomena only because he falls back upon his own idealistic meta- 
physics. His conception of experience is not self-sufficing but must be 
supported by reference to the will of God. 

This excursion into metaphysics is at once necessary to his system and 
destructive of the purely empirical method with which he starts. The 
ego and its activities opens to Berkeley a new source of knowledge not 
confined to ideas. Causal connection, which he denies to natural science, 
appears in his metaphysics. This tendency of Berkeley's thought, which 
is traceable in the first edition of the Principles and which grows stronger 
in his later work, culminates in the transformation of the system in Siris. 
With an account of this transformation Dr. Cassirer concludes his chapter 
on Berkeley. 

The tradition of Berkeley's early philosophy is carried forward by Hume. 
As Dr. Cassirer has shown, the assumption by Berkeley that knowledge 
consists in connections between ideas implies the assumption of a uni- 
formity in the order of ideas. Otherwise the system of ‘signs’ would be 
indecipherable. This uniformity, however, is based by Berkeley not on 
experience itself but upon the will of God. In fact, if we consider expe- 
rience only as it is in and for itself, no proof of such an order can be given. 
Here, then, according to Dr. Cassirer’s interpretation, we have the root 
of Hume’s scepticism. For Hume has neither Berkeley’s theological 
sanction for the order of ideas nor Locke’s naive trust in the correspondence 
between ideas and reality. Beyond experience Hume has no support 
for knowledge, and experience itself, as Hume interprets it, cannot justify 
the validity of the empirical order. The problem is consequently trans- 
formed. All that can be done is to explain the psychological forces which 
inevitably lead us beyond the impressions of sense. The conceptions of 
substance, necessary connection, and personal identity appear therefore 


in Hume's philosophy as fictitious ideas of the imagination. 
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Hume accepts to the full Berkeley’s criticism of abstract ideas and in 
fact carries it a point further. The power of one idea to represent another 
is no longer insisted upon and thus vanishes the last vestige of the as- 
sumption that universality can be conceived as psychological content. 
Only words, because their meanings are not perfectly definite, can have 
a general significance. The valid idea is therefore perfectly individual 
and can be traced back to a definite impression. “So long as there 
remains in our so-called knowledge any residuum which is not resolved 
into individual sensations and groups of sensations, so long we may be 
sure that we have not yet penetrated the circle of the genuine facts of 
knowledge” (p. 248). Here then we have what serves Hume as a test 
of validity; every alleged idea must be equated with an impression or 
derived as an illusory idea from the imagination. It may be suggested 
that Dr. Cassirer might have discussed at this point the important prin- 
ciple which Hume develops first in connection with his discussion of 
abstract ideas (Treatise, I, i, 7) and which he reverts to frequently there- 
after, the principle ‘‘that whatever objects are different are distinguishable, 
and that whatever objects are distinguishable are separable by the 
thought and imagination.” Hume's criticism of mathematical knowl- 
edge, which Dr. Cassirer discusses in the first division of his chapter, may 
be passed over briefly. Hume's denial of exactness to geometry is strictly 
in accord with his principles. If geometry deals with our perceptions 
of space, it is as little an exact science as if it dealt with existing figures. 
The traditional defense of its exactness,—that it is concerned with ideas 
only and not with objects—is of no avail if ideas be conceived only as 
impressions of sense. Hume is perfectly logical when he insists that the 
conceptions of exact mathematics are as little to be found in perception as 
the substantial forms of scholasticism (pp. 253 f.). Hume here omits 
to add a psychological explanation of the illusion of exactness. At the 
same time, as Dr. Cassirer shows, Hume’s theory of space and time is 
inconsistent with his own principles. That no impression of space and 
time as such is given Hume is well aware; they are not impressions but 
ways of relating impressions. Two courses therefore are open to Hume: 
either to regard space and time as mere inventions of imagination or to 
give up his principle that for every idea an impression must be found. 
In fact, he does neither and his deduction of space from the combination 
of colored and tangible points obviously begs the question. It is plausible 
only if the points have position, 4. ¢., are already spatially related (pp. 
256 ff.). Finally, Hume’s attempt to establish arithmetic and algebra 
as the only exact sciences is shown clearly to go beyond his empirical 
principles (pp. 258 f.). 
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The true center and most genuinely fruitful part of Hume's philosophy 
Dr. Cassirer, like most critics, finds in his theory of causality. Here 
Hume's originality shows at its best, for here he brings to light a new 
philosophical problem. The point, as Dr. Cassirer sees it, is not that 
Hume shows the purely empirical character of the causal relation; ancient 
scepticism had shown this. Hume’s problem lies deeper, for he asks: 
What is the ground of all empirical inferences? And his sceptical answer 
to this question raises the still more far-reaching problem: What is the 
ground of experience itself? The mere concept of an ‘experimental infer- 
ence,’ Hume insists, involves a petitio principii, for all induction depends 
on the postulate that the future will be like the past, and clearly neither 
induction nor deduction can prove this. To interpret Hume, therefore, 
as reducing causal inference to mere probability is to miss his point entirely. 
His principles leave no more room for probability than for complete 
certainty. ‘““The positive and fruitful substance of his thought lies simply 
and solely in his scepticism”’ (p. 264). : 

Dr. Cassirer’s criticism of Hume’s theory of causality is ingenious but 
impresses one as being less satisfactory than most of his criticism. He 
points out that, though Hume may be willing to give physical science 
over to scepticism, he undermines his own philosophy when the same fate 
overtakes psychology. Yet Hume’s scepticism proves, if it proves any- 
thing, the impossibility of all induction. How, then, can it fail to in- 
validate Hume’s most fundamental psychological principle—viz., that 
for every idea there must be a corresponding impression? Hume's scienti- 
fic practice is in contradiction with his theory of induction. The result 
of this contradiction, as Dr. Cassirer believes, is to drive Hume into a 
distinction between unphilosophical probability and probability based on 
scientific observation, a distinction which clearly has no justification in 
Hume’s principles (pp. 265 ff.). 

There can be no doubt, of course, that if Hume’s theory of induction 
be taken literally, all inductive reasoning, in psychology as well as in 
physics, is without foundation. But this amounts really to a general 
argument against all scepticism. If the capacity of experience to yield 
valid conclusions be denied, then, for him who denies it, all conclusions, 
sceptical or otherwise, must be groundless, and the logical course of 
conduct for the sceptic would be to draw no more conclusions. But if 
he refused to be bound by logic in this case he might still claim to be a 
consistent sceptic. In a word, Dr. Cassirer’s criticism seems to answer 
Hume with a tu quoque, always an unsatisfactory sort of refutation. 

Moreover, Dr. Cassirer seems to me to have misinterpreted the section 
“Of Unphilosophical Probability” (Treatise, I, iii, 13), which he quotes 
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to show that when scepticism threatened psychology Hume introduced 
an illogical distinction between popular and scientific probability. It is 
to be noted that Hume is rather fond of this antithesis between the 
philosophical and the unphilosophical; thus, to mention only two ex- 
amples, there are philosophical and unphilosophical relations and a philo- 
sophical and an unphilosophical idea of external existence. His purpose 
is not generally, however, to escape a sceptical conclusion by taking 
refuge in a philosophical as distinct from a popular mode of reasoning. 
On the contrary, this is Hume's favorite device for showing the philos- 
ophers that their boasted accuracy is on exactly the same level of certainty 
as common sense. In the case of probability, also, this seems to me to 
be Hume’s purpose. After discussing the kinds of probability which 
philosophers accept as a reasonable foundation for belief, he goes on to 
say that “there are others, that are derived from the same principles, 
though they have not had the good fortune to obtain the same sanction” 
(Selby-Bigge, p. 143). Popular analogical reasoning rests on precisely 
the same psychological forces,—the increased vivacity of an idea through 
its association with an impression,—that govern all other conclusions 
from causality, Hume’s argument throughout this section is directed 
toward showing the psychological causes of belief rather than the logical 
grounds of validity. Even in the case where he speaks of the effect of a 
general rule upon assent, and the distinction between essential and non- 
essential cases, a passage which Dr. Cassirer quotes as decisive for his 
interpretation, Hume adds: “Sometimes the one [understanding], some- 
times the other [imagination] prevails, according to the disposition and 
character of the person” (Selby-Bigge, p. 150). This shows clearly the 
psychological nature of Hume’s discussion. 

I do not mean to argue that Hume's scepticism is perfectly consistent 
throughout, or that he succeeds in reducing the mind to a ‘bundle of sensa- 
tions,’ or perfectly gets rid of such fundamental conceptions as substance, 
necessary connection, etc. Probably no perfectly consistent scepticism 
does or can exist. It is an error in interpretation to hold, however, as 
Dr. Cassirer does, that Hume's scepticism “‘finds its limit on the threshold 
of his psychology” (p. 266). The truth is that from the beginning Hume 
does not succeed in preserving his scepticism in perfect purity. To take 
only one fundamental point as an example, would any critic maintain 
that Hume really reduces the distinction between impressions and ideas 
merely to a difference in the degree of vivacity? The impression certainly 
has a sort of tacit objective reference without which the tracing of ideas 
to impressions as a standard of validity would not be plausible (cf. T. H. 
Green’s General Introduction, § 201). The essay on Miracles, which 
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Dr. Cassirer analyzes in this connection, is a very good example of the 
way in which Hume assumes a greater regularity in nature than experience 
justifies. The difficulty which Dr. Cassirer raises regarding Hume's 
psychology is merely one example of what a close analysis shows almost 
anywhere in Hume’s system. The fact is that Hume was treating the 
mind with a radically inadequate method and the essential contradiction 
in his system lies in the disparity between method and object. Hume’s 
greatest historical merit lies in his proof that the method is impossible. 

This conclusion, however, does not differ from that which Dr. Cassirer 
reaches in his excellent analysis of Hume’s criticism of objective existence. 
Here Hume’s adherence to the two elements of his theory of knowledge,— 
perceptions and fictions of the imagination,—becomes almost purely 
formal. The function of imagination is here stretched far beyond the 
limits reached in the production of the idea of necessary connection; 
for here, as Hume himself insists, the imagination creates an idea which 
habitual connection can in no wise explain. The whole purpose of as- 
suming objective existence is “to bestow on the objects a greater regularity 
than what is to be observed in our mere perceptions. . . . But as all reason- 
ing concerning matters of fact arises only from custom, and custom can 
only be the effect of repeated perceptions, the extending of custom and 
reasoning beyond the perceptions can never be the direct and natural 
effect of the constant repetition and connection, but must arise from the 
codperation of some other principles” (Treatise, I, iv, 2, Selby-Bigge, pp. 
197 f.). Imagination thus acquires a creative function, and the apparently 
clear distinction between perceptions and illusions becomes incapable 
of application. The two elements are so interwoven in our ordinary 
experience that it seems utterly impossible to disentangle them, and thus 
it becomes impossible to apply the sensuous criterion of validity. The 
conclusion of Hume’s philosophy negates the assumptions from which 
he starts. “He starts from the impression as sure and valid matter of 
fact, only to find that, measured by this criterion, not only mathematical 
but finally empirical knowledge entirely disappears. In his conclusion 
lies the really productive result of his theory of knowledge. The notion of 
establishing the mind’s pure modes of relation upon sensuous impressions, 
—the notion which governed Hume's original statement of the problem,— 
is done away with forever by the results of his philosophy. What Hume 
experiences is the downfall of the sensualistic principle of knowledge, 
which, of course, he is forced to picture as the overthrow of knowledge 
in general” (pp. 282 f.). 

With the discussion of external existence Dr. Cassirer closes his chapter 


on Hume. It is perhaps worth noting that he omits all mention of 
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Hume's criticism of personal identity. No doubt he felt that this was 
so like in principle to the explanation of external existence that it required 
no additional discussion. It is true, of course, that an analysis of it would 
have served only to enforce the conclusion drawn above and not to modify 
it. Hume’s position on this point, however, shows very clearly his rela- 
tion to Berkeley, for his criticism destroys the assumption on which the 
metaphysical part of Berkeley’s system rests. The resolution of the self 
into ‘a bundle of sensations’ marks the final triumph of Hume’s atomic 
point of view; it is the last word of the structural method. Hume thus 
develops Empiricism to a point from which Berkeley recoiled, and the 
greater fruitfulness of Hume’s system is another proof of Héffiding’s 
aphorism that “Perfect consistency never goes unrewarded.” 
GrorGE H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 
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Iepi dicews,. A Study of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socratics. By 
Wru1AM ARTHUR HEIDEL. Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sofences, Vol. 45, No. 4. Boston, 1909.—pp. 55 [79-133]. 

In this study Professor Heidel brings his admirably comprehensive and 
minute knowledge of the physiologers and of the doxographic literature to 
bear upon what is now generally regarded as the primary problem in the 
interpretation of the pre-Socratic philosophy. All serious students of the 
pre-Socratics will hereafter need to take account of the monograph; the notes 
alone are a storehouse of citations and observations which will be of great 
service to subsequent investigators. Yet the main result seems to the present 
reviewer neither quite clear nor, where clear, altogether convincing. Taking 
his point of departure in Burnet’s well-known contention respecting the 
meaning of ¢be« as a technical term, Heidel chiefly undertakes to examine 
the senses in which the term was employed before 400 B. C. and “the probable 
connotation of the title Ilep? icewc, judging by the direction of interest of 
the writers as indicated by the problems they raised.’”’ Unfortunately the 
conclusions reached upon these points are not entirely sharply defined. Hei- 
del’s principal point of dissent from Burnet seems to be, not that Ilep? ¢tcewe 
did not mean “the primary substance,” but merely that it did not mean this 
exclusively. “In the conception of Nature developed by the pre-Socratics 
all the main senses of the term ¢#o1 were combined; that is to say, Nature 
meant to them not only that out of which things grew or of which, in the last 
analysis, they are constituted; this was one of the meanings, but only one, 
and that not the most important. . . . @ie¢ included the law or process of 
growth exemplified in all things. . . . The main sense of Nature was, however, 
the sum of things as constituted by the elements and the cosmic laws and 
processes; . . . and it was in this sense that the term occurs in the titular 
phrase Ilepi gicewe’’ (p. 129). But on p. 110 we are told that “the regular 
sense of the phrase as applied in the titles of the works of Hippocrates is the 
‘constitution’ of a thing’’—"“‘ ‘what it is’ expressed in terms of ‘what it is made 
of’ "’—and that “there is no reason to think that it bore a different sense when 
used as a title of distinctively philosophical writings.”” Now, these two 
definitions of the term, as it occurs in the titles of treatises, are scarcely 
synonymous; and the second does not diverge widely from Burnet’s. Heidel 
in other passages makes much of the observation that the chief concern of 
the physiologers was less with the nature of the primary substance than with 
the causal explanation of fleeting phenomena; “it was not the permanence, 
but the causality, of the troxeizevoyv to which, as scientists, the Greek 
philosophers devoted their chief attention” (p. 82). Here a third idea, distinct 
from, though not incongruous with, the other two, is apparently regarded as 
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the primary and most important element in the conception of gio. It is 
consequently difficult to be sure just where Heidel means to put the chief 
emphasis. No one, I suppose, will deny that ¢bo¢ eventually came to 
have both the first mentioned meanings; and certainly neither Burnet nor 
another has maintained “even of the Ionians, that they restricted themselves 
to the question as to the primary substance of the world.” The primary 
substance (or substances) to which they sought to reduce the endless qualita- 
tive diversity of things was always—except by the Eleatics—meant to be a 
substance out of which the evolution of all qualitative diversities could in turn 
plausibly be explained. But the question still remains: Why did the Greek 
philosophers come to use the word ¢tor¢ in the sense either of the whole of 
things or of the permanent cause of transitory phenomena? It was not, by 
its etymology or its commonest colloquial use, an obvious word for them to 
use for either idea. Burnet’s interpretation satisfactorily explains their em- 
ployment of the term for these purposes; and it is, as I have recently tried 
to show in this Review (Vol. XVIII, pp. 369 ff.), expressly confirmed by those 
definitions in Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus which explicitly profess to 
give the earlier meaning of the word. The etymology is of small importance; 
in ordinary use, ¢ie«¢-most often meant the ‘nature,’ 4. ¢., the qualitative 
character of a thing, and especially its innate, and therefore real, permanent, 
or inalienable character. What, then,—according to what I take to be Bur- 
net’s view,—the earlier physiologers asked primarily (not exclusively) was: 
Of what one kind, or few kinds, of stuff is the world made? And the ruling 
dialectical motive in the development and differentiation of their doctrines 
lay in the difficulty of conceiving how a substance whose very ‘nature’ con- 
sisted in one quality could change to another quality. 

The primacy—in time and in explanatory importance—of this conception 
of ete Heidel apparently means to deny, however difficult it may be to 
state his own view with precision. But the evidence by which he supports 
his denial seems to me lacking in cogency; and it is so, first of all, because he 
attacks the problem of the meaning of gto before 400 B. C. with a method 
—and in part, with a lack of method—that is necessarily incapable of affording 
convincing proof upon either side of the argument. The problem is partly 
a relatively simple question of textual evidence calling for an ‘objective’ and 
comprehensive induction of the pertinent passages in the sources; and it is 
partly a problem in semasiology calling for a consideration of the general 
range of meaning of the term and of the transitions in thought by which the 
occurrence of later meanings can be explained as developed out of earlier 
meanings. No American scholar, perhaps, is so well qualified for these two 
tasks as Professor Heidel, by a command of the requisite material in this field. 
He has, as he mentions, made “a collection of passages nearly if not quite 
complete.” It is much to be regretted, therefore, that he has inexplicably 
declined to carry out the undertaking in the only way that could assure con- 
clusive results. He strangely remarks that a careful, inductive examination 
of all cases of the early philosophical use of ¢ier¢, and all later explanations 
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of it, would have an interest “‘lexicographical rather than historical and 
philosophical.” And “the inner history of the semasiology” of the term— 
which one would have supposed to be precisely the subject of the monograph 
—is “left to others whose interests incline them to such studies.’’ We are 
given, instead, a purely artificial and @ priori classification of the uses of ¢borc; 
though most of the meanings are extensively illustrated by citations, there is 
no systematic consideration of contexts or relative dates or relative frequency: 
and no serious attempt to analyze the actual development of meaning of the 
term. In other words, at the critical point of an essentially historical inquiry 
the author falls back (for the answer to the main question of the priority and 
comparative importance of the several senses) chiefly upon his inner conscious- 
ness. 

A serviceable feature of Heidel’s study is his emphasis upon the significance 
of the Hippocratic writings for the student of the philosophy of the fifth 
century. On pp. 114-120 he brings together very interestingly a number of 
the most important passages from the Corpus Hippocrateum touching upon 
philosophy and scientific method. Since the subject is still singularly in need 
of proper presentation in English, it is to be hoped that the author will amplify 
these pages into a separate treatise. 

ArTHUR O. LOVEJoyY. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben des XIX. Jahrhunderts. Fiinf Vor- 
lesungen von WILHELM WINDELBAND. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1909.— 
pp. 120. 

These lectures were delivered two years ago in Frankfurt a. M. before the 
Free German Institute for Higher Studies. It is the author’s hope and desire, 
in giving to his spoken words the form of the printed page, to make clear to a 
wider circle the essential nature of philosophy and the part that it plays in 
the life of the German people at the present day. 

Professor Windelband’s treatment of the history of philosophy, as readers 
of his larger works know, is never merely conventional or commonplace. 
His writings exhibit not only an accurate acquaintance with the historical 
facts, but also a rare interpretative insight,—the power of transforming facts 
into ideas. When we add to these qualities literary excellence of a high order 
as shown in the brilliant and finished exposition, we have a result that places 
Windelband facile princeps among present day historians of philosophy. 

To exhibit the intimate connection of philosophy with the development of 
the entire thought and culture of the German people throughout the nineteenth 
century is an extremely difficult undertaking, especially when this is to be 
done within the compass of five lectures. In spite of the difficulties of the 
subject and the necessary limitations of space, however, the author has drawn 
a remarkably definite and instructive picture of the main intellectual forces 
and movements that have shown themselves in Germany since the eighteenth 
century. One feels as one reads that the whole exposition has been carefully 
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thought out and that many things are brought into relation and made intel- 
ligible that are usually left standing in isolation as mere matters of fact. 
Moreover, it is impossible, I think, to read the book without gaining a new 
and more vivid idea of philosophy as the spirit of the times coming to a re- 
flective consciousness of its own ultimate presuppositions and consequences. 
It is this kind of historical study, and especially this kind of interpretation of 
the immediate past, that is absolutely indispensable for any genuine under- 
standing of the problems of the present day. 

The five lectures are entitled respectively: I. Das asthetisch-philosophische 
Bildungssystem; II. Romantik und Hegelianismus; III. Irrationalismus, 
Materialismus, Pessimismus; IV. Positivismus, Historismus, Psychologismus; 
V. Die neuen Wertprobleme und die Riickkehr zum Idealismus. In a most 
interesting fashion Windelband shows how the problem of philosophy and 
literature in the nineteenth century was inherited from the period of the 
Aufklarung. ‘We may now see how the occupation of educated men with 
their own nature developed in two opposing directions, which may be termed 
the universalistic and the individual. . . . It is the individual man or the 
entire human race that absorbs the interest of the poetry as well as the philos- 
ophy of the time,—what is most universal on the one hand and what is most 
particular on the other. But the Aufkidrung lacked entirely the conception 
of public and political life as the bond of union between the individual and 
mankind as a whole” (p. 9). It was this conception which the literature and 
philosophy of the new period supplied. In the light of this problem Windel- 
band traces the development and applications of the idealistic systems. By 
showing wherein the representatives of these systems failed to take account 
of all the factors in the concrete experience of the time, he explains also the 
rapid decline of these systems, and the strong hold which materialism and 
irrationalism obtained about the middle of the century. Among the most 
interesting pages are those in which the author describes the neo-Kantianism 
of the eighties and nineties, with its phenomenalism and exclusive occupation 
with Erkenninistheorie, as something definitely belonging to the past (pp. 79- 
89). Windelband asserts here, as he had previously done in his address before 
the Heidelberg Congress, the necessary connection of Erkenntnistheorie and 
Metaphysics. He agrees with the statement, which has frequently been made 
in recent years in Germany, that the return to Kant must be followed by a 
forward movement that shall lead to Fichte and Hegel. But, as he points out, 
a century has elapsed since these great systems were first formulated, and in 
the meantime new and different problems are pressing for solution. We 
cannot be Fichteans or Hegelians any more than we can be Kantians. Yet 
we must return to the faith in reason which the great idealistic systems pro- 
claimed, and to the conception of the permanent and absolute value of the 
ideals that are being realized in the historical process. 


Lae 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The New Laokoon. An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. By IRVING 
BasBitt. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910.— 
pp- 252. 

This book represents an effort to continue the work undertaken by Lessing 
in his famous treatise on the limits of painting and poetry, and deals with 
confusions that have grown up since the time of the great German critic. 
Lessing, we are told, was concerned with the ‘“‘pseudo-classic” confusion of 
the arts which had gained currency since the Renaissance, and which had 
found expression more particularly in the idea that the aims and methods of 
poetry and painting are identical (ut pictura poesis). Underlying this con- 
fusion was the deeper postulate of imitation as the function of art, a postulate 
to which we may trace the lack of spontaneity and originality, the exaggerated 
worship of symmetry and correctness, that characterized the period in question. 
A reaction was inevitable. The theory of imitation yielded to the theory of 
spontaneity. Art, it was maintained, must above all be imbued with feeling, 
suggestion, and vitality. Imagination, not rationality; wonder, not the sense 
of proportion, now become the guiding principles. And accompanying this 
change we find corresponding “romantic” excesses and confusions. Spon- 
taneity being the watchword, all rules and boundaries are swept aside. The 
arts interpenetrate: poetry endeavours to produce the impressions of painting 
and music; music depicts and narrates; painting seeks to attain the effects 
of poetry. In three ways, especially, does the confusion become apparent,— 
in word-painting, programme music, and colour-audition. Word-painting 
signifies the use of language which is charged with suggestiveness, and by means 
of which images or impressions (both visual and auditory) are ‘“‘magically”’ 
recalled. Happy characterization, association, and the arousal of appropriate 
emotions would seem to be its modus operandi. Programme music refers to 
music in which the attempt is made to describe scenes or narrate events; 
colour-audition deals with the reciprocal suggestions of colours and sounds. 
In a deeper sense these confusions are related to tendencies in modern life, 
where likewise there is a loosening of bonds, and an emphasis on the virtues 
In art as in life, finally, we need 


of “expansion”’ rather than “‘concentration.’ 
a fresh recognition of law, resulting in a harmonious combination of form and 
expression, measure and spontaneity. 

The book thus summarized is an interesting study of artistic development 
during the past century and a half, vigorously written, and enriched with an 
abundance of telling illustrations. We can agree in the main with its con- 
clusions, but believe that these deviate somewhat from the central purpose 
of the book as indicated by the title. There is but little attempt to trace the 
exact boundaries of the arts and reduce the resulting circumscription to funda- 
mental principles, as was done by Lessing in his famous work and as the title 
would lead us to expect. What is attempted in this direction covers but a 
few pages, and may be condensed in the statements (pp. 153, 169, and 182), 
that verbal suggestion is “infinitely subtle and uncertain,’’ now arousing 
images which the author did not have in mind, now failing to arouse those 
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which he intended to awaken; that music rarely suggests “similar images to 
different individuals”; and that the correspondences between sound and colour 
are likewise extremely variable and uncertain. This indicates a difficulty to 
be met by the artist or writer, but not an impassable barrier. Suggestions 
and correspondences may not be effective in every case, but it does not follow 
that they are unallowable. There are other features in art, and literature as 
well, which preclude universal enjoyment, such as the habitual allusions to 
mythology and the complexities of instrumental music, yet nobody would 
advance this fact as a reason for prohibiting the features in question. A work 
of art cannot appeal to everybody, and it seems better to arouse a strong 
response in a limited number of persons than to dissipate one’s efforts in the 
endeavour to please the multitude. However, the line of reasoning is per- 
tinent. 

The same can hardly be said without qualification of the other argument 
with which the romantic confusion of the arts is met, namely, that romanticism 
tends to deal with sensations and impressions rather than ideas, that it draws 
its inspiration largely from the things which lie “below the reason,”’ and 
gives itself up unreservedly to an irrational indulgence in illusion and revery. 
The argument is crystallized fairly well in the following statement, even 
though it concerns only one of the confusions. ‘Suggestive word-painting 
is, within proper bounds, an entirely legitimate art; when it oversteps these 
bounds, when images are offered as a substitute for ideas, when words are 
turned to purely voluptuary uses and divorced from rational purpose, the result 
is not a real advance but rather the beginning of decadence” (p. 145). We 
have chosen this quotation because, as it contains the gist of Mr. Babbitt’s 
argument, so it also indicates its weakness. For it is not the confusion 
which is decried by the author, but the “hypertrophy of sensation’’ which it 
symptomizes. Indeed, the confusion itself is not even considered wrong by 
him, but only its exaggeration; and this too, we may infer, is not condemned 
because it is confusion, but only because it tends “‘to set up the things that 
are below the reason as a substitute for those that are above it” (p. 132). 
The inquiry, then, does not deal primarily with the subject indicated in the 
title, but with the impressionistic, irrational tendencies of art since the eclipse 
of classicism. 

Apart from this shifting of the question, there is much in the book to call 
forth our commendation. While we cannot agree with the author in every 
particular, even aside from the points indicated, his conclusions on the whole 
impress us as being sound. It is undoubtedly true that romanticism involved 
excesses as deplorable as those of pseudo-classicism, that the lack of centrality 
and purpose in modern life is accountable for much of the tentativeness and 
impressionism of art, and that both principles—form and expression, dis- 
cipline and spontaneity—ought to be united if we are to realize the highest 
forms of art or life. 

ALBERT GEHRING. 
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Anti-Pragmatism. By ALBERT Scuinz. Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 

1909.—pPpP- XX, 317. 

The militant spirit in which Professor Schinz approaches the subject of 
pragmatism is indicated not only by the title of his book, but also by the fact 
that the original French edition is followed by an English rendering within a 
year. Professor Schinz has at his command a vigorous English, which, how- 
ever, bears unmistakable marks of foreign influence. Pragmatism, as the 
author understands it—at least Anglo-Saxon pragmatism—is a philosophy 
which holds that a theory or law is true “‘when it gives results that are desirable 
from a moral point of view,” when it is socially useful or expedient (p. 41). 
As Professor Schinz sees the matter, the results or consequences of which the 


pragmatist speaks are external to the thinking which they are supposed to 
validate; and his purpose is to show that this doctrine is both pernicious and 
inconsistent, ‘fain to draw us far from the forthright way”’ (p. xvi). 

Since the book was reviewed when it first appeared in French, extended 
comments are now unnecessary. In one respect the unbiased reader is able 
to accord a hearty approval to the labors of Professor Schinz. After so much 
loose language, during recent years, concerning ‘consequences’ and ‘the prac- 
tical,’ a retribution is demanded by our sense of the fitness of things. Those 
pragmatists who have sinned so flagrantly in this respect merely get what 
they deserve. Regarded as a contribution to the discussion of pragmatism, 
however, the book is less edifying. Professor Schinz criticizes some of the 
pragmatists for their careless use of technical terms, and he even seems to 
imply that the slipperiness of these terms is, on occasion, due to premeditated 
wickedness. While he himself has patently escaped this moral obliquity, his 
use of terms like ‘intellect,’ ‘reason,’ and ‘subjective’ practically precludes an 
intelligent discussion of issues. He does not see that the meaning of these 
terms constitutes the gist of the whole business. The important thing about 
pragmatism is that it claims to offer an analysis of what is meant by those 
terms which Professor Schinz employs so freely, and thus to arrive at a dis- 
tinctive theory concerning these matters. The import and tenability of this 
theory must be judged by an examination of the analysis; not by the easy 
expedient of fastening upon unguarded or misguided utterances, particularly 
since the interpretation thus reached is explicitly rejected by the persons 
directly concerned. Attacks of this kind lead merely to irrelevant skirmishing 
and result in nothing but a deplorable loss of ammunition. 

B. H. Bove. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Etude sur l'espace et le temps. Par Grorces Lecuatas. Deuxiéme édition, 

revue et augmentée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. 327. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1895 and was noticed in this 
Review, Vol. V, pp. 440 ff. So much has been added to the present edition 
that it constitutes almost a new work. It could hardly be otherwise in a 
subject which has received so much attention during the last fifteen years. 
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Two new chapters have been added on the non-metrical and the metrical 
geometries, criticisms of the former edition have been answered, and recent 
French literature has been taken into account. Lechalas, as is well known, 
is a partisan of the new geometry which throws off the shackles of Euclid and 
the limitation of dimensions. But his book is not a defense of these doctrines 
against philosophical objections, but rather a plea for his own particular version 
of them, as opposed to the slightly differing ones of other French mathe- 
maticians. 

Lechalas’s interests are decidedly those of the geometrician rather than of 
the strict logician. His method is synthetical rather than analytical. Though 
he applauds the efforts of the logicians to reduce geometry to a series of thor- 
oughly abstract symbolic propositions, a mere branch of a general science of 
deduction (Russell, Couturat, Peano, etc.), nevertheless he regards their 
systems as imperfect and incomplete, and hence the synthetic method is for the 
time to be preferred. The general geometry which he advocates aims to include 
in one unified system all possible spatial constructions, Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean, of any number of dimensions. In this he emphasizes their inter- 
relations and necessary interdependence. Thus the curvatures of different 
spaces, when of the same sign, cannot be compared with each other, unless 
they are referred to a higher flat space, in which they may separately co-exist, 
Moreover, they have extrinsic properties, such as the congruence of certain 
symmetrical figures, which can only be properly understood by reference to 
such a higher space. Euclidean space is thus practically made the standard 
space by variation from which the others are derived. Evidently Lechalas is 
not well acquainted with the polemics of the German philosophers, for this is 
precisely the objection which has been most frequently urged by them against 
the so-called curved spaces, viz., that they are not spaces at all in any true sense 
of the word, but merely figures in a conceived Euclidean space of more dimen- 
sions. (Cf. Weissenborn, Riehl, Wundt, Kroman, Laas, Heymans, Kirsch- 
mann.) This accounts for the opposition of the French mathematicians, who 
see in Lechalas’s theory a dangerous concession to the opposing side, and who 
therefore insist on the complete independence and isolated treatment of the 
different spaces. But the system of Lechalas seems to us more consistent 
and connected than the other theories, and to avoid many of their meta- 
physical perplexities. 

Lechalas shows that not only may different systems of mechanics result from 
the different geometries, but also from the different sorts of time used. Pure 
kinematics, being merely the relating of the space variables to a new temporal 
variable of which they are functions, is independent (in its abstract develop- 
ment) of any actual measure of time. Dynamics results from the further 
introduction of the notion of mass. Masses are defined as co-efficients to be 
given to the moving points of kinematics, inversely proportional to the accel- 
erations which they mutually induce. The notion of force is found super- 
fluous. Mass being thus defined merely in terms of space and time, the 
problem of similar worlds is readily solved. Lechalas shows that, if all the 
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dimensions of the world were changed in the same proportion, or if the veloci- 
ties of all bodies in it were changed proportionately but according to a different 
law, there would be no possible way in which we could become cognizant of the 
change. His arguments in this respect appear conclusive, despite the contrary 
assertions of many philosophers. From this he rightly deduces the complete 
relativity of space and time. 

We cannot really measure time, but only count recurrent phenomena. We 
merely compare one motion with another. But we find that by choosing 
certain axes as fixed and a certain motion as uniform, a greater simplicity 
is introduced into the dynamical description of the universe. Similarly, with 
regard to the geometry of our space, experience so far as it goes shows that it is 
three-dimensional and Euclidean. Lechalas denies, however, Poincaré’s asser- 
tion that we agree to accept this geometry merely because it is the simplest. 
The very fact that this geometry most simply represents the facts argues for 
its significance of reality. 

Mechanical equations make no distinction between the before and after. 
As far as they are concerned the world is completely reversible. But the 
reversed system would, according to Lechalas, be in the highest degree un- 
stable and improbable. It is to be objected to this that probability hardly 
enters into a thoroughly mechanical world. The distinction between the past 
and the future only becomes real, Lechalas thinks, if we derive time from the 
law of causality. The conditions precede the conditioned. This defines 
uniquely the temporal relation. Some interesting applications of this view 
are made to the relation of God to time. 

Very remarkable is Lechalas’s solution of Zeno’s problems. Motion, ac- 
cording to him, is discontinuous, while space and time are only potentially, 
never actually, infinite and continuous. A moving body apparently jumps 
from point to point, and since there never actually are an infinite number of 
them, it succeeds in arriving at its destination despite the arguments of Zeno. 
It is hard to see that either mathematics or mechanics is benefited by this 
solution. 

M. Mortt-Smira. 


CoLBy COLLEGE. 


Life as Reality. By A. S. Dewinc. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 

I910.—pp. X, 214. 

That reality may be defined “in terms which will give full value to the will- 
strivings of our life-interests without degenerating into crude individualism’’ 
is the thesis announced in the preface, the defence of which seems to the 
reviewer somewhat handicapped by the author’s evident unwillingness to 
define it in any terms whatever. The efforts of empiricism, realism, science, 
art, religion, and philosophy are successively reviewed. All are inadequate, 
or at most only partial, expressions of the one reality, Life, which to be known 
can only be lived and being lived cannot be known. Reality as life “‘is ir- 
reducible, that is, single. Its value and its significance is just that something 
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which it expresses [fully, it would seem] as it passes. . . . Live to the fullest 
in every moment and we get reality. . . . Life feels its own deep reality and 
beneath this feeling no philosophy nor metaphysics can ever penetrate. . . . 
I feel that I am real; this feeling demands self-expression,” the final law and 
concept of life (p. 167). 

This may not be crude individualism, but it is individualism of a rather 
pronounced type—nay, rather, mysticism, which Mr. Dewing seeks to escape. 
“We crave no absorption into the Being of God for we cannot comprehend what 
reality means apart from striving and effort’’ (p. 62), and, more to our point, 
*‘What is either so individual or so subtle as to claim for itself a place beyond 
life and nature can have no place in reality’ (p. 15). This applies to the 
term ‘Life’ itself, when offered as a definition of reality. Seemingly forgetful 
that thought and action are inseparable, and that the reaches of the intellect 
parallel the indefinable depths of life and action, the author tends, in accord 
with much that is in present fashion, to snub the constructions of intellect 
and to find in will-categories a means of impoverishing the idealistic conception 
of reality which he would enrich by bringing it nearer to ourselves,—this 
notwithstanding his criticism of pragmatism, which we shall notice later. 
The book presents in its main features a lucid, if at times colorless, restatement 
of current idealism; the illustrative matter is good, its criticisms fair and 
pertinent, and the style pleasing and untechnical. 

“Experience,” says the author, “‘is a reflection of a life process, . . . the 
projection of life into a world conceived as different from ourselves,”" The 
empiricist, convinced of the reality of sense-experience, and the realist, who 
imagines ‘cores’ in which relations inhere, are answered with the usual idealistic 
arguments. Reality, from this view-point, is revealed only by common 
qualities; the latter imply relations and relations are the work of the mind. 
Science is more than experience; it is constructive; it seeks to gain permanence 
by means of elements and universality by means of laws. Its elements are 
real only because they do something and stand for something in a system of 
real activities, reflecting human life and activity, and the laws have no locus 
“except in the intellectual imagination of man.”’ All is a projection of vital 
and, as if this were to 


activities. ‘‘We pattern our world after ourselves,’ 
mark an addition to idealistic theory, ‘‘not in consciousness, but in action.” 
But what idealist would deny that consciousness is essentially a process, an 
activity? 

Life has a law—but one law—which is of its own making, a paraphrase of 
the Socratic dictum, ‘“‘Express thyself! Express the life that in is you,” our 
duty being “simply to do all that we have the capacity of doing,"’ for ‘the 
completed deed is not ethical, only the act,” and “the only real evil in the 
world is the evil of failure to do.” There would seem to be more of dynamic 
and pragmatic import in the negated absolutes of idealism, which according 
to the author fail to articulate with life, than in this apotheosis of life, which 
affords little clue to distinctions. 

Self-expression, however, is linked inseparably with the self-expression of 
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others (Chapter V). A principle of ideal unity is demanded. This cannot 
be furnished by the conception of society, for society, existing solely for the 
purpose of permitting the largest expression of personality, has no conception 
of its own independent reality and cannot, therefore, determine a final value, 
‘“‘which must come to society from a sphere of ultimate reality’ (p. 104). 
Religion (Chapter VI) endeavors to portray this reality by means of non- 
experiential values and, like science, art, and other forms of human activity, 
is always trying to ‘“‘make objective and general what must always remain 
subjective and individual” (p. 16). Its significance “lies in its portrayal of 
an inner impulse for self-expression,” but “feeling cannot be objectified into 
the universal form of an over-personality similar to ourselves” (p. 122). 
Chapter VII, on Truth, “an ideal to which all other ideals must conform,”’ 
is one of the best in the book, from which, in the reviewer's opinion, the suc- 
ceeding chapter, denominated “the crux of the book,” somewhat detracts, 
The simplest test of truth is that of mere correspondence of idea with object. 
Better, for the correspondence turns out to be between two facts of conscious- 
ness, is the practical ‘working test.’ Here the brief criticism of pragmatism 
js excellent. Kant and the idealists had themselves shown that practical 
truth “‘is in the end significant only so far as it reflects truth as a part of a 
whole system of values. It is not merely our practical attitudes that make 
the system of truth, but it is the system of truth that makes our attitudes” 
(p. 133). The correspondence test and the practical test give place, after all, 
to consistency. But to be consistent ‘with all else’ we must know ‘the all 
else.’ This we cannot do; hence bare consistency, signifying only “meaning 
within my own world-order,” gives place to “consistency of purposes.” Pur- 
poses must be consistent with other finite purposes, and each one must be 
“in accordance with a broader universal purpose, the meaning of which each 
only partially expresses” (p. 143). Life is the underlying reality, “the meeting 
place of all truths’; it is its own supreme meaning and purpose, and ‘‘truth is 
an organized whole, not because it is consistent nor because it fulfills an 
infinite purpose, but because it expresses life with all its organization.’’ The 
Roycean treatment of purpose and the author’s conception of Life bring us 
apparently to the idea of an Over-life in which each finite life is unique and 
individual and real, because, like each truth, it expresses an individual part 
of the whole. This, save for emphasis, differs little from the above mentioned 
form of idealism, to which the author makes his acknowledgments. But in 
the crucial chapter on “Life as Reality” (VIII) and again in the chapter on 
“The One in Many”’ (IX) we seem to find reality, not in the single life of which 
each individual expresses a certain purposeful aspect, but in the indefinable 
depths of a vague totality. In short, ‘Life itself is its absolute” and all other 
absolutes are mere adumbrations of it, for they are intellectual constructions 
or mystic Ones of feeling and contemplation—expressions, not reality. And 
truly enough, “Life is neither one uncolored immediacy, nor is the play of 
the intellect among the shadows of its own creation,”’ and the world is not 
to be reduced one-sidedly to terms either of thought or feeling. It needs 
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no play of fancy to acquaint us with the fact that something which we feel and 
think and experience in action is more than any construction which may be 
put upon it, satisfying to mere feeling or intellect. But reality cannot be 
found in a simple fusion of elements, termed life. The endeavor to escape 
static absolutes, mystic negations, and the objective forms in which human 
thought projects experience outward, always leads the author back to the 
uncomprehended Life with which we started, and which it was our purpose to 


know and evaluate. 
CARL VERNON TOWER. 


Populdr-wissenschaftliche Vorlesungen. Von Ernst Macu. Vierte vermehrte 

und durchgesehene Auflage. Leipzig, J. A. Barth.—pp. xii, 508. 

This edition adds seven lectures to those previously published in the third 
and earlier editions. Of these, two have already appeared, in whole or part, 
in the periodicals. The first of the new essays is entitled “Beschreibung und 
Erklarung” and develops Mach’s well-known conception of the aim of natural 
science as “‘Konstatierung der Tatsachen und ihres Zusammenhangs.” Similar 
in purpose is the fourth of the new papers, entitled “Zum physiologischen 
Verstandnis der Begriffe’’; it emphasizes the essential relation of practical 
action and theoretical conception. The second and third, respectively en- 
titled “Ein kinematisches Kuriosum” and “Der physische und psychische 
Anblick des Lebens,’’ deal with the questions of Vitalism and Mechanism 
and the relation of mind and body. Mach points out that the ideal of a 
universal mechanical science has been largely superseded by that of a universal 
electro-dynamics, and that there is no logical reason why similarly the whole 
science of inorganic nature might not become a chapter of biological science 
(p. 437). Vitalism is right at least so far as it insists on the study of organic 
phenomena for their own sake, but Mach appears to regard this as ultimately 
a means to the development of ‘a more inclusive physics,’ which shall explain 
biological phenomena (p. 440). The principle of energy, however, gives only 
a rough sketch of the physical side of organic life and is still less applicable 
to the psychic processes, where qualitative rather than quantitative distinc- 
tions are essential (p. 451). Fechner’s dream of a cosmic psychology based 
upon a human physiological psychology might give a clearer insight into or- 
ganic and especially social phenomena than mere physico-chemical processes 
(p. 453). A somewhat similar point is made in the essay entitled ‘Werden 
Vorstellungen, Gedanken vererbt?”” Here Mach discusses in his usual vein 
supposed a priori principles. The intellect is less influenced by physical 
inheritance than by the ‘common intellect’ with which the individual comes 
into mental relations (p. 477). “Leben und Erkennen” is devoted to the thesis 
that “Knowledge is a small part of life but mightily influences the whole” 
(p. 491). The volume closes with a paper entitled “Eine Betrachtung iiber 
Zeit und Raum.” 

Georce H. SABINE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Mystery of Existence in the Light of an Optimistic Philosophy. By CHARLES 
WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company» 
1909.—pp. xii, 131. 

In the Introduction to this book the author tells us that it “is essentially a 
popular exposition of a system of philosophy, which, though some of its 
features be ancient,”’ the author nevertheless believes accords “very well 
with the latest scientific knowledge” (p. vi). The principles of the ‘system’ 
which the volume expounds are these: ‘There is but one Spirit in the known 
Universe. We and all conscious things form a part of that Spirit’ (p. 1). 
“The tendency of Evolution is towards individualization no less in the Spirit 
World than in the Material” (p. 2). “Intermediate between the tiny wave- 
crest we call the Conscious Self and the limitless ocean I call the Spirit-World, 
of which both form a part, is the Subliminal Self, partly individualized; it 
being this subconscious intelligence which, amongst other functions, carries 
on all the unconscious bodily processes, from the digestion of food and the 
beating of the pulse to the formation of the child within the mother’s womb; 
as also the development of disease in all its forms” (ibid.). One infers from 
this that the Subliminal Self is to be worked overtime; and a perusal of the 
volume justifies the inference. ‘“The laws of Nature are the laws of thought. 
All the laws of Nature may be reduced to one—the Law of Mathematical 
Possibility, and this is the Supreme Law of Thought” (ibid.). ‘Matter, 
while having an absolutely real existence, is yet the concrete idea or conviction 
of the Spirit-World” (p. 3). “The World-Spirit strives after Bliss’ (#bid.). 
“Terrestrial Man constitutes one of the highest manifestations or most ad- 
vanced stages in this spiritual Evolution; he is the highest known to us. His 





development is infinite, his destiny transcendental. Man therefore is a God 
in embryo” (ibid.). In addition to the development of these principles, the 
book contains some platitudes concerning free-will and immortality; some 
assertions concerning love, man’s destiny, and worship; and some objections 
to the philosophy of Metchnikoff and to the seven world-riddles of Bois- 
Reymond. 

It may be a matter of wonder how the mystery of existence could possibly 
be solved in so brief a compass. The explanation is that the mystery is 
pushed into the realm of the unknown—and fancy does the rest. ‘‘Deep 
down in the lower strata of the subliminal’ we discover the magic key that 
unlocks the mysteries of existence with miraculous facility. The only wonder 
is that we have not banished all mysteries into these subterranean caverns long 
since, 

The principal question that lingers in one’s mind when one puts the book 
down is, Why was the volume printed at all? Speaking of the ‘inextricable 
confusion’ in which Plato and the Neo-Platonists, especially Plotinus, succeeded 
in getting things, the author ventures the opinion that “this must all appear 
as mere speculative fancy, indicating nothing at all except the mould of the 
individual philosopher’s mind” (p, 32). It so happens that, when this state- 
ment occurs, one has read far enough into the book to feel that this is a very 
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good characterization of the contents of the present volume, and when the 


end is reached, this feeling still remains. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. By WIiLLystINE GoopseLL, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education. New York, Columbia 
University, 1910.—pp. vii, 183. 

The world of philosophic thought, surfeited with expositions and critiques 
of pragmatism, is ever ready to welcome any publication which really contrib- 
utes to our understanding of the pragmatic philosophy and its implications, 
Such a contribution is attempted in Doctor Goodsell’s book. Finding in 
Greek Philosophy the beginnings of the two world views, naturalism and 
humanism, the author describes (Chapter I) the humanism of the early 
Renaissance period, the subsequent rise of naturalism, and its relation to the 
scientific advance of the later Renaissance. Chapters II and III outline the 
development of thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, showing 
how the predominantly humanistic tendencies of Descartes and Leibniz 
were followed by the naturalism of English Empiricism and the French En- 
lightenment and by the humanism of the German Enlightenment. Chapter 
IV takes up these two antagonistic standpoints with which the nineteenth 
century opened, and after tracing the conflict through the positivistic and 
evolutionary philosophies down to the present century proposes pragmatism 
as the reconciliation of the two opposing world-attitudes. In the fifth chapter, 
the author describes the development of humanism and naturalism as funda- 
mental in the history of educational ideals, beginning with the Renaissance 
period and leading up to the modern problem of the relative educational value 
of the humanities and the sciences. Chapter VI attempts to show that 
pragmatism merely renders explicit what is implicit in both the humanistic 
and naturalistic standpoints, and affords the logical synthesis of the two in 
educational theory by interpreting both as phases of human experience. 

In the first four chapters Doctor Goodsell has given us an excellent sketch 
of the historical development of the conflict of the two ideals, in both philos- 
ophy and education. Here the field is well covered, the spirit of the philo- 
sophical and educational ideals has in the main been well interpreted, and the 
whole forms a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy and of educa- 
tion. The two remaining chapters, however, are somewhat disappointing. 
The reader feels that the problem of the book has abruptly changed; that to 
the history of the conflict of the two philosophical theories, itself an enormous 
field, there has been appended an advocacy of pragmatism as the basal prin- 
ciple in the school curriculum of the present day. This feeling is in part due 
to the substitution of a new meaning for the word “humanism,” a term before 
applied to a philosophical standpoint but now used with an only partially 
related meaning, the advocacy of the humanities as educative material, be- 
tween which and the sciences pragmatism is urged as the reconciliation. And 
to one not a pragmatist the reconciliation is not apparent. What the author 
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seems to have done is to select a feature common to both types of study, namely 
the significance of each as human experience, and by identifying the feature 
with the pragmatic emphasis upon experience, to have credited pragmatism 
with the reconciliation of the two standpoints. He has shown, not that 
pragmatism furnishes a “synthesis” (p. 17) of the scientific and humanistic 
in the curriculum, but that the student’s introduction to these must start with 
their significance for the activities of life; a principle true and vital but neither 
new nor peculiarly pragmatic. 

Taken as a whole, however, we believe that despite the defects of the book, 
the author has in it made two valuable contributions to philosophy and educa- 
tion. First, he has given us an excellent historical survey of the conflict be- 
tween humanism and naturalism, and second, he has pointed out the need of 
a common principle for the evaluation of educative material and the impor- 
tance, if not the adequacy, of “‘practicality’’ as such a principle. 

H. H. Foster. 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

A Beginner's History of Philosophy. By HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN. Vol. 
I: Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1910.—pp. xxi, 406. 

How We Think. By Joun Dewey. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co.—pp. vi, 224. 

The Concept of Method. By GerHarp R. Lomer. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1910.—pp. 99. 

The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi. By ANDREW HALLIDAY 
Doucias. Cambridge, University Press, 1910.—pp. x, 318. 7/6. 

Theology and Human Problems. A Comparative Study of Absolute Ideal- 
ism and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. By EUGENE WILLIAM 
Lyman. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.—pp. ix, 232. $1.00. 

The Works of Aristotle translated into English: De mirabilibus auscultationibus. 
By LaunceLtot D. DowpaLt. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1909.—pp. 
vi, 830a-847b. 

Time and Free Will. An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. 
By Henri Bercson. Authorized translation by F. L. Pocson. London, 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1910.—pp. xxiii, 252. 10/6. 

Uber Annahmen. Von A. Metnonc. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
I1910.—pp. xvi. 403. M. Io. 

Les images. Essai sur la mémoire et l’imagination. Par E. PEILLAUBE. 


Paris, Marcel Riviére & Cie, 1910.—pp. 514. 9 frs. 
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La logique de la contradiction. F. Pautnan. Rev. Ph., XXXV, 2, pp. 113- 

143; 3, PP- 275-303. 

In a general way, contradiction comprehends all propositions which may 
not be affirmed at the same time. Contradiction may also arise through the 
collision of two ideas in the same proposition. This principle is to be found in 
all the facts of intelligence, beliefs, judgments, ideas, reasonings, perceptions, 
and, no doubt, even sensations. The feelings also contain contradictions, 
although the affective life, like the intellectual life, tends toward the absence 
of contradiction in its own field. Again, the will and action in general are 
full of logical contradictions. When we enlarge our idea of contradiction to 
embrace that of opposition, it becomes indefinitely frequent, for reality is 
made up of, and only exists through, opposition and harmony. Each idea, 
each feeling, each psychic fact is a more or less complex organization and the 
elements which compose it, as well as the elements of these elements, are in 
states of harmony and of contradiction. When we see the generality of con- 
tradiction and its close connection with other forms of opposition, we see that 
perhaps logical contradiction has not the absolute value attributed to it by 
logicians. The impossibility of union for a common end, practical, affective, or 
purely intellectual, is what gives to contradiction its especial character. It 
is not the static nature of things, but their activity, their dynamic quality, 
their capacity for being combined into systems, that is of importance. An 
absolute contradiction represents a total inability of two propositions uniting 
fora commonend. An absolute identity (A = A) is a useless truism. Let 
us suppose in its place a partial and abstract identity. This identity would 
mean that A’ may be substituted for A in a given combination. Experience 
yields us innumerable instances of psychic elements and abstract qualities, 
which, without being identical, and resembling each other in very diverse ways, 
present certain analogies, and may be substituted one for the other, while 
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preserving the general appearance of the systems in which they inhere. Like 
jts opposite, discord, harmony results from the meeting of tendencies which 
at once oppose and accord, are partially identical and partially different. 
Absolute contradiction and absolute identity are the limits toward which 
we ascend and descend in our interpretation of reality. That there may be a 
real logical contradiction, it is necessary that the same quality be affirmed and 
denied of the same thing at the same time and in the same connection. 
Yet things or ideas are never so completely opposed that they may not be 
united in certain cases toward a common end. Even mathematics does not 
give us absolute identities or differences. We only conceive mathematical 
identity as absolute when we strip it of all that renders compared terms 
concrete. Among concrete facts we always have to do with phenomena sub- 
jected to changing conditions. In particular, biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences show us that it is not the principle of contradiction which 
teaches us about reality, but reality which teaches us concerning contra- 
dictions. Many of the dilemmas which we impose upon reality have no real 
meaning. The fact is that we know nothing which is absolutely contradic- 
tory. In the affective life, the apparently absolute contradictions are to be 
explained by diversity of occasions, the complexity of inclinations, and so 
forth. Thus, although there are no absolute contradictions in any depart- 
ments of our experience, there are latent contradictions of a relative character 
in all our ideas, beliefs, feelings, and acts. All the elements of which our 
nature is composed, in our state of incomplete harmony, all our desires, all 
our tendencies, are in a measure individualistic and hostile in some degree to 
each other. This is as true of our beliefs and our doctrines as of our feelings, 
passions, and appetities. There is a constant action and reaction between 
experience and speculation, old contradictions disappearing and new ones 
arising. The accord of ideas appears to be a sort of incidental attainment. 
For, at bottom, all ideas, feelings, judgments, and psychic states tend to con- 
tradict, simply because they exist. Their mutual existence means difference 
and the difference means opposition. If logic has for its aim the best system- 
atization of thought and the greatest intellectual profit, it must take cognizance 
of these partial contradictions which go to make up the relative state of har- 
mony in which we exist. This greatest intellectual profit itself demands 
certain contradictions. Otherwise, we could not think in a complex way. 
In fact, we could not think at all without some contradictions. This may seem 
opposed to the very definition of logic, but is a procedure essential to science, 
viz., in scientific hypotheses. Thus, a logic which is to be of the most value 
would demand, like our ethical practice, some sacrifices, or the acceptance of ‘a 
little evil for a great good.’ The rigorous logic which absolutely proscribes 
contradictions remains an ideal impossible to attain, like absolute contradiction 
itself, or like identity. The réle of logic should be to regulate the conflicts of 
ideas and beliefs in such a way as to arrive at the greatest possible intellectual 
profit, but without attempting to suppress these conflicts completely. There 
seem to be two classes of permissible contradictions, the first comprising ideas 
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belonging to quite different intellectual domains, the other concerning realms 
of knowledge as yet poorly organized, or in process of transformation. 
J. RaymMonp TUTTLE. 


Die Ideenlehre in modernem Gewande. OSKAR ProcHnow. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XVI, 1, pp. 1-13. 

The writer maintains that there is a fundamental similarity between Plato's 
doctrine of Ideas and the theories of Schopenhauer, of Johannes Reinke, and 
of E. von Hartmann. Plato teaches that the material world of sense-percep- 
tion is only the copy or image of an eternal, changeless, and immaterial world 
of reality, the world of Ideas. Ideas are the cause of phenomenal objects, 
yet they are not lost in their effects but are eternal. They must, therefore, 
be regarded as purpose no less than as cause,—they are final cause. The 
various objects of nature, the heavenly bodies, and the universe as a whole, 
are organisms whose parts function in harmony with each other and with the 
whole. The origin, growth, and decay of an object is due to an immanent 
dynamic principle called soul which represents the causality of the Idea and 
fashions the object according to form and measure. Numbers and mathe- 
matical figures constitute that which is essential and permanent in phenomena 
and are therefore to be classed intermediately between Ideas and the objects 
of sense-perception. Schopenhauer also regards the world as phenomenal, 
referring to it as the objectification of an eternal reality or thing-in-itself 
called will. Objects have a relative permanence only because they are mani- 
festations of that which is absolutely permanent. Plato’s conception of the 
hierarchy of Ideas is revived in Schopenhauer’s description of the various 
planes of nature or of the objectifications of will. The philosophy of the latter 
is the more anthropomorphic, because he refers to the thing-in-itself back of 
all nature as will. Partly on this account, no doubt, the similarity of his 
philosophy of nature to Lamarckianism was overlooked until the recent rise 
of psychovitalism. Reinke speaks of dominants (Dominanten) which he de- 
scribes as the principles which give direction to the world energy; they are 
the causes of the specific forms of the various plants and animals,—the im- 
manent creative or formative principles that determine the characteristic 
growth and development of organisms. These dominants manifest themselves 
only through change and growth and yet they are not consumed in their 
effects nor do they perish with them, but they are permanent; although they 
are not conscious creative agents, they are more nearly analogous to intelli- 
gence than to energy, since they must be regarded as final ends or purposive 
energy. Thus, Reinke’s theory of dominants is nothing other than a “‘mate- 
rialistic doctrine of ideas." The theory of von Hartmann is very similar to 
that of Reinke, the conception of dominants appearing under the term “‘Oder- 
krafte.” 

Epwarp L. SCHAUB. 
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The Ego-Centric Predicament. RaLpH BARTON Perry J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., VII, 1, pp. 5-14. 

The article attempts to discover whether the ego-centric predicament does 
or does not constitute evidence for the theory of ontological idealism. 
Ontological idealism is expressed by the proposition: Everything (7) is defined 
by the complex, | know 7. It is a theory to the effect that T stands in a 
cognitive relation to the ego and that this relation is indispensable to T. In 
attempting, however, to discover the precise nature of the modification of the 
object T, by the knowing ego, the difficulty arises that the ego can never be 
eliminated. It is impossible for one ever to find any instance of T out of this 
relation, nor can the problem be solved by defining and subtracting the cogni- 
tive relationship, for in so doing, this very relationship is established. This 
is the ego-centric predicament. Three theories have been advanced as to 
the modification of things by knowing them: the creative, the formative, and 
the identity theories. These, however, the author shows to be fallacious. He 
himself has not attempted to do more than show the usual fallacies centered 
around this conception. His conclusion is that in solving the problem of the 
modification of things by the mind, the method of analysis is the most prac- 
ticable. 

CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform. RALPH BARTON PERRY. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 13, pp. 337-353; 14, pp. 365-379. 

The author attempts to summarize the articles of a realistic creed by means 
of a realistic critique. He discusses three topics: I. General philosophical 
errors defined on realistic grounds; II. The realistic critique of contemporary 
philosophy; III. The realistic program of reform. A general lack of logical 
form and rigor appears in materials and structure of philosophical systems 
and, because of this, certain complex fallacies have arisen. The fallacy of 
argument from the ego-centric predicament has become so commonplace as 
to be regarded as a self-evident truth. The impossibility of eliminating the 
knower without interrupting observation and of discovering what characters 
things possess when not known, gives rise both to errors of redundancy and 
of inference from agreement only. In the fallacy of pseudo-simplicity the 
method of analysis is in question. Exact procedure refuses to assert the 
simplicity of any concept until after analysis and thus so-called simple con- 
cepts, self-consciousness, will, activity, are found to require a complex existence 
in order to account for what is known about them. The fallacy of trans- 
cendent implication lies in the supposition that one can, by means of inference 
or implication, get a footing outside content and the refutation of this fallacy 
applies equally well to the earlier transcendent or the later transcendental 
dualism. To assume that a particular turn of any system belongs to such 
system exclusively is proven false empirically and has led to a fundamental 
difficulty in philosophy from Platonic universalism to modern particularism, 
the most common variety of which is found in naturalism. The speculative 
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dogma, assuming an all-sufficient, all-general principle, has been the most 
prolific cause of verbal abuses in philosophy; it has also given rise to an 
unjust and confusing disparagement of positive knowledge. There has been 
a reliance on the suggestive rather than on the proper denotative or con- 
notative function of words, and an invention, by combinations of terms, of 
fictitious concepts, which have not been tested for consistency. For the 
purposes of the realistic critique of contemporary philosophy, the existing 
systems, excepting realism, are divided into naturalism, idealism, absolutism, 
and pragmatism. Realism can agree with naturalism in accepting the results 
of natural science but must deny that natural science is the only branch of 
knowledge. In this it agrees with idealism but considers the basal defect of 
the latter to be subjectivism and the assertion that consciousness is a universal 
condition of being. Absolutism is essentially the philosophy of the speculative 
dogma. Realism denies that logic affords any conception of a maximum of 
truth even defined on the grounds of universal relationship, and in this is 
in hearty sympathy with pragmatism. It also agrees with the pragmatic 
conception of truth, strictly and narrowly construed, but brings its charges 
against certain generalizations with which pragmatism is allied: “humanism” 
and “‘anti-intellectualism.” The author is inclined to believe that the success 
of the realistic movement would involve its own disappearance as a propaganda 
and the appearance of one science of philosophy. The defects of philosophical 
procedure are not irremediable. The objects of philosophy are the fruit of 
analysis, its task is the correction of the categories of common sense, and the 
results must be based on an expert, critical judgment. The present situation 
affords an opportunity of adopting a more rigorous procedure and assuming a 
more systematic form. A scrupulous use of words and exact definitions 
would purge philosophy from many ambiguities and make for a technical 
vocabulary. Analysis, as a method of exact knowledge in general, and a 
due regard for logical form, would also clear away much of the confusion. 
Philosophy must deal with one problem at a time, if it is to obtain exact 
results; there must be explicit agreement as to the issues at stake. Otherwise 
tradition is the arbiter of philosophical disputes. Finally, philosophical re- 
search is to be separated both from the study of the history of philosophy and 
the interpretation of established belief. The history of philosophy has an 
indispensable place but not a higher dignity than a direct and independent 
analysis of special problems. There must be also a detached and theoretical 
examination of problems as well as an interpretation and reconstruction of 
common sense and religious belief. Knowledge must first be refined according 
to its own standards, then brought into circulation. 


CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


The Futility of Absolutism, Ratpu BARTON Perry. Hibbert Journal, VIII, 
3, pp. 621-640. 
The three characteristic errors of absolutism are formalism, equivocation, 
and dogmatism. The author discusses Plato and Spinoza as typical absolutists 
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of the pre-Kantian period. Formalism is the error which makes the concepts 
of the absolutist impossible to apply to concrete objects and events. To 
escape from this he is driven to equivocation. Either the truly general 
elements of experience are falsely regarded as sufficient to the complex objects 
jn which they are found; or certain conceptions that are truly sufficient 
within limits, are rendered equivocal through being applied symbolically or 
analogically beyond those limits. Dogmatism must result in leaving the 
absolute a mere ‘problematic conception.” The argument that all knowledge 
presupposes such an absolute principle is fallacious because it both uses and 
condemns limited knowledge. It is not at all necessary that the world should 
be governed by one purpose; it may be governed by many purposes which 
together make up a ‘collective totality.’ Idealists generally agree that Kant 
marks a new epoch in philosophy. They disagree, however, as to what he 
accomplished, some holding that it was the discovery of the category of ‘syn- 
thetic unity,’ others, the category of ‘subjectivity.’ If it was the former, it 
leads to the trivial conclusion that the world is an intelligible whole: if the 
latter, the new idealism falls into the same pit with pre-Kantian absolutism, 
Because of its formalism it is of no use to religion. It can only seem to be 
significant by resort to an equivocation of such words as ‘thought,’ ‘will,’ 
‘personality.’ Idealism is left then to whatever satisfaction can be had by 
asserting the absolute as a purely ‘problematic concept.’ It can offer no 
justification for religion unless it be for a religion of renunciation. Even in 
that case it endeavors to teach the ‘lesson of disillusionment’ by means of 
‘fresh illusions.’ 
Harvey G. TOWNSEND. 


Le réalisme du continu. J. DE GAULTIER. Rev. Ph., XXXV, I, pp. 39-64. 

Idealism declares that everything exists in relation and nothing apart from 
it. Objective and subjective, positive and negative, etc., are analytic terms 
and do not exist apart from the synthetic act of thought which sustains their 
relation. Realism may be described as any doctrine which attributes an 
independent existence to one or the other of these terms. The author has pre- 
viously shown that realism is one of the causes for the apparent impotency of 
metaphysics. He now wishes to point out how a solicitude for morality 
necessarily engenders the realistic hypotheses and how these are especially 
inspired by the conflict of antinomies. To do this, he proposes to show that 
M. Bergson, under the constraint of moral bias, seeks to escape the conflict of 
antinomies by choosing between continuity and discontinuity, and that neces- 
sity compels him to accord exclusive reality to one of the terms, but to look 
upon the other in a false perspective. Such a suppression of one of the terms 
results in leaving no place for knowledge. For the idealist, the end of alj 
existence is the “production of phenomenal reality." Experience shows us 
that it is precisely the antinomies which bring this about. No reality is 
conceivable in pure space or time, continuity or discontinuity. The philo- 
sophical moralist, who looks upon the world as a ‘vale of tears’ but hopes for 
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a better, postulates an evolution of the imperfect to the perfect. Not wishing 
to admit the opposition of continuous and discontinuous as self-conciliated in 
the genesis of phenomenal reality, and seeking beyond the phenomenal for a 
new reality, he identifies it either with the thesis or the antithesis. M, 
Renouvier and the principal neo-criticists have attributed to reality an entirely 
discontinuous nature. M. Bergson, on the contrary, considers it continuous. 
He looks upon space as the cause of the tendency of the mind to seek a begin. 
ning and a limit. It is because this notion of space has been read into time 
and quality that we have the conflict of antinomies. He declares the phenom- 
enal to be contaminated by the spatial illusion. To this he opposes a true 
reality from which he would eliminate all space perspective. In seeking to 
reconstruct the pure forms of quality and duration by eliminating the dis- 
continuous, he reduces both terms to the rank of the unreal and denies the 
possibility of knowledge. For he identifies this true reality with the act which 
makes knowledge possible and thus really suppresses the conditions of knowl- 
edge. The metaphysical result is a realism of action analogous to the realism 
of being which was conceived by Plotinus. Having pointed out that homo- 
geneity causes the antinomies, he exiles it and appeals to the continuous, 
But when compelled to introduce a principle of differentiation in order to 
make knowledge possible, he rejects the discontinuous only to call to his aid 
heterogeneity, which is (at least etymologically) not so antagonistic. Never- 
theless, the principle of differentiation, whatever its name, is the equivalent 
of discontinuity which he at first proposed to do without. The author has 
not attempted an exhaustive criticism of M. Bergson’s philosophy. He has 
rather sought to show that any philosophy which wishes reality to be other 
than it is, must result in separating it from one of its conditioning elements 


Thus separated, it is mil. 
Harvey G. TOWNSEND, 


La mélaphysique de Hegel considérée d'un point de vue scientifique. FEDERICO 

Enrigues. Rev. de. Mét., XVIII, 1, pp. 1-24. 

Enriques conceives metaphysics as a subjective representation which 
develops by antithesis alongside of the objective representation of scientific 
reality, and in this sense he regards metaphysics as an essential factor in 
scientific progress. To elucidate his view, he traces the conception of meta- 
physics in the philosophy of Hegel. The limitation of our schematic concepts, 
inadequate to represent reality, and their synthesis into ever more adequate 
concepts, characterize the general progress of science. The development of 
the implications of this idea that all is relative involves the development of the 
whole Hegelian philosophy. The speculative reason, in opposition to the 
intellect which operates in scientific constructions, is characterized precisely 
by the suppression of the process of abstraction and the rigid determination 
of objects on which all knowledge rests. Hegel conceives the associative 
progression which codrdinates things in the notion as the affirmation of their 
unity, as the recognition of a quid commune. The dialectical progression 
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virtually gives, in a glance, the whole infinite series of scientific progress. 
The author then discusses the technical elaboration of Hegel’s dialectical 
method and the Absolute Idealism to which it leads. In regard to the religious 
implications of the method, and the relation of science to faith, Enriques 
points out that, just because science is virtually in conflict with faith, a 
philosophy which would be religion must include in itself science. The philos- 
ophy which would give a unitary view of life must contain in itself both the 
philosophy of nature and the philosophy of history. The writer indicates 
the inadequacies of Hegel’s speculations in the philosophy of nature, and 
traces the notion of teleology in his philosophy of history, which he regards 
as defending the thesis: ‘The rational is real; the real is rational.’"’ Hegel’s 
conception of society as an organic unity, and of the determinism which 
governs history, Enriques regards as being the foundation of an exact scientific 
notion of the matter. If the Hegelian method is freed from its extravagances, 
if the vanity of speculative knowledge in its opposition to science is recognized, 
if the Hegelian poem is reduced to its positive elements, it remains as the great 
encouraging faith in the value of ideas, which urges the will to progress. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


Der idealistische Begriff des Subjekts. OSWALD WEIDENBACH. Kant-Studien, 

XV, I, pp. 152-162. 

Empiricism and idealism are the two characteristic modes of interpreting 
Being in general. Taking its bearings from the strict laws of mathematics, 
idealism opposes the relativistic tendency which distinguished all empiricism 
and the uniformities of organic life with which it is mainly concerned. The 
idealistic insistence on the absoluteness of law (“fiat justitia pereat mundus’’) 
has tended to make empiricism the more popular of the two. Weidenbach 
proposes to discuss the difference between the two philosophical positions with 
respect to the Subject. Idealism advocates the claims of Being; empiricism, 
those of the Subject. Hence, for empiricism, probability and contingent 
association take the place of truth and law-conforming coherence. And in so 
far as we are concerned with Dasein, i. e., with Being as our Haben, empiricism 
is quite right. But Being itself, or the Idea as the totality of all possible 
phenomena, is reached only by overcoming all limits of finitude. The Idea 
js the presupposition of all Dasein, the condition of the possibility of all 
experience, and yet it is not an object of our world. It is experience that first 
makes multiplicity possible, by means of the singularities of phenomena: this 
is the only meaning of experience for idealism. But the standpoint of em- 
piricism is naturally that of singularity, and the notion of singularity or par- 
ticularity is what is commonly meant by the “‘Subject.”” Weidenbach dis- 
cusses in this connection the notion of personality; in conclusion he touches 
the subject on its religious side. The “Brother” bird and “Sister” sun of 
Francis of Assisi illustrate the conviction of the religious consciousness that 
in the essence of all Being there is an immanent unity pervading the apparent 


difference of the manifold. 
R. A, TSANOFF. 
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Uber Malebranches Lehre von der Wahrheit und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Methodik 
der Wissenschaften. Artur Bucuenau. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVI, 2, pp. 145- 
183. 

Malebranche’s inquiries into the mathematical and physical sciences first 
led him to his metaphysical speculations and formed the basis for them. 
Therefore the fundamentals on which his metaphysics rests are to be considered 
before the problems of metaphysics. Historically, these latter have been 
considered to the exclusion of his work concerning the fundamental and the 
methodological conceptions of science. Concerning truth and appearance 
he declares that one ought never to give entire consent except to propositions 
which appear so obviously true that one cannot reject them without feeling 
the secret reproaches of the reason. One should agree to the apparent when 
it signifies the copy of truth, but should not agree unconditionally until sub- 
jected to proof. Dogmatism as well as skepticism is to be avoided. Truth 
is unchangeable and eternal, the soul recognizes it only through a natural 
and necessary union with truth itself, that is, with God. Two kinds of truth 
are distinguished: the necessary, dependent on God's will, and the accidental, 
dependent on man. Among the former there are some unchangeable because 
of their nature and others because of the determination of God's will. All 
truths are nothing but relations, quantitative and qualitative. In every 
problem, one seeks only the knowledge of these relations, further divided into 
those of exact and incomplete cognition, to determine which, distinct ideas 
are necessary. Truths are real and intelligible relations of extension and 
completion, the former abstract, metaphysical truths; the latter unchangeable 
and necessary laws as well. The first are speculative, the second practical. 
In the inquiry for necessary relations lies the fundamental tendency of Male- 
branche’s Idealism. Science is a system of judgments to be worked out from 
the source of consciousness itself. In its purest form it is mathematics which 
alone possesses changeless standards. Relation embraces not only relations 
between ideas but relations of relations, an infinite chain. Only unity and 
infinity are absolute. To recognize truth exactly, the relations must be 
recognized. Those of equality are known exactly but inequality requires a 
standard, a certain, determined part as a unity. Without the ideas of number 
and without a method of comparing them, that is, without arithmetic, it is 
impossible to advance in the knowledge of complex truths or of complex 
relations between quantities. The truths of number are the clearest; all 
other relations are recognized clearly only in so far as one can express them 
through these universal standards. Except by means of these we have no 
certain knowledge. In geometry the sensuous element enters, which does 
not aid in finding the relations. It only tells that something is present; it 
does not give the object. The figure with which the proof is concerned is 
that of pure thought, not of perception. The figures give the ideas their 
content, but the ideas explain and prove the truth of the science. The figure 
is correct in so far as it truly represents the idea, for the idea controls the 
figure. Geometry brings the relations of things to the mind’s attention, but 
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nature is concrete and it is always necessary to regard nature itself in order 
not to be led astray in mathematical calculations. The principles upon which 
calculations regarding nature are based are, after all, assumptions, Geometry 
begins with the simplest things in relation but its inadequacy lies in that it 
has no true means of reducing the ideas and the discovered relations. Algebra 
and analysis accomplish this. Algebra is defined as the science of the 
undetermined numbers. Analysis, the system of algebraic and arithmetical 
calculus, is, for Malebranche, the surest of all the sciences, the continuation 
of geometry, and thus too the universal science. In physics, Malebranche 
condemns the Scholastics as abstract and chimerical and considers Aristotle 
as the father of their philosophy. Regarding Aristotle he is wrong. The 
scholastic philosophy is abstract because the schoolmen were unable to give 
physical explanations of phenomena. To get from the scholastic to modern 
physics, a transitional step is necessary—the sense-qualities. These are 
subjective and by means of them we get our views of the physical world. For 
an explanation of this world, Malebranche is dependent upon Descartes. In 
biology, however, he advances beyond Descartes, recognizing that more than 
merely mechanical laws are necessary for organisms in which every part is 
both a means and an end. Pis fundamental conception of the development 
of the organism and of generations of organisms from the germ is later worked 
out in the Preformation Theory. 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


The Pragmatism of Kant. A. C. McGirrert. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., VII, 8, pp. 197-203. 

Considering Kant’s emphasis on the doctrine of the postulates, it seems 
strange that pragmatists should disregard him. Though we cannot experi- 
ence supersensible realities, we can make them true by postulating them. We 
do not find them; we create them; and from a practical point of view, we 
are justified in acting as though they were real. Kant’s emphasis upon the 
activity of the will in forming truth and the practical nature and practical 
test of the truth thus formed is genuinely pragmatic. The fundamental 
difference between Kant and the pragmatists is that the latter take the word 
experience in a broader sense, Kant too contends that the world is plastic 
and man gives it meaning and value. Phenomena are real, but reality is not 
simply what we find it, but what we make it. Unity is to be attained; it is 
not absolute, and refractory elements are to be overcome by the free, human 
will. God is one of many free, moral beings; to postulate Him, is to postulate 
will and power for the accomplishment of a certain definite purpose. Knowl- 
edge is impossible apart from experience. A priori forms and categories are 
given only in experience as its pre-conditions and the necessity which attaches 
to them is a necessity found in experience and valueless beyond it. As between 
the pragmatists of today and intellectualists of the type of Bradley or Royce, 
Kant belongs with the pragmatists. 

CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 
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F. Rauh: sa psychologie de la connaissance et delaction. H. Dauptn. Rev. 

de Mét., XVIII, 2, pp. 185-218. 

F. Rauh, the psychologist, has been charged with impressionism, but this 
charge is less true of the content than of the form of his thought. In his early 
years he was an enthusiastic metaphysician and found in idealism the key to 
all philosophy. Liberty and determinism may both be moments of reality. 
Will must be manifested in action, and action is a part of the general tissue 
of phenomena. This view accords all to nature and mechanism and at the 
same time accepts liberty as more than provisional. At a time when evolution 
was less popular than now, Rauh began the application of it to the growth of 
human sensation. The essential unity of philosophy is to be attained by 
substituting for the notion of thought fixed by the contemplation of an eternal 
reality, that of thought which creates its own object following a self-imposed 
law. Rauh thought that feeling and emotion ought to find their place again 
in a moral system from which they had been banished by an arbitrary glorifica- 
tion of reason. For Kant the authority of reason seemed to consist in the 
universality of the propositions by which it expresses itself. Rauh shows that 
the rational character of a theoretical or practical certainty is independent of 
the extension that we attribute to its terms. In holding that laws of conduct 
cannot be deduced a priori from a theory of the world, Rauh rediscovers and 
at the same time transforms the Kantian doctrine of the autonomy of the 
practical reason. Moral certitude is decisive in the realm of action but does 
not tell us facts that we can learn from science. Of all classical thinkers, 
Pascal alone seized the immediate and special character of all primary truths. 
But we may ask: If in every order of thought immediate and special evidence 
is the criterion, what is the relation of the different types of certainty? This 
leads to the general problem of the nature of certainty. Rauh defines certitude 
by its genesis and shows that all truth, moral as well as intellectual, is dictated 
to thought by a self-imposed law. A priori truths are experimental certainties, 
capable of being achieved in time, but not to be made independent of their 
own proper development. Theory and practice can arise from the same 
activity, but one does not dominate the other. From the metaphysical 
interests of his earlier years, Rauh turned later to scientific psychology, 
although in doing so he had to overcome certain temperamental objections. 
He held, in contradiction to James, that the contents of mental life are not 
in a continuous flux, but show isolated states. There is room for both per- 
manence and change. Psychology should hold itself less to a literal imitation 
of natural science and develop a method suitable to its own material. Its 
end should be the discovery of relations of constant dependence between facts, 
whatever may be the qualitative differences of the facts. Therefore psycho- 
physical laws are possible. For even if mental states are not in themselves 
measurable, we may determine their presence or absence, their resemblance 
or difference. Psychology is justified in employing in at least part of its work 
the three great methods used in the analysis of nature—experimental, com- 
parative, and genetic. Two principal errors are to be avoided—that of forcing 
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results into numerical or graphic form to the neglect of introspection, and 
that of concealing the impossibility of using the physical and biological 
methods, by a purely verbal confusion of these methods with others more 
simple and gross; psychology should limit itself to describing and relating. 
Fact for it has a value as fact and independent of its explanation. The use 
of the unconscious in psychological explanations has been looked upon as 
superstitious and metaphysical because it was confined to psychology. It is 
justified when the unconscious facts are seen to be organic. In common 
usage we do not deny a fact which is revealed only by its result. Rauh did 
not confine himself to any method. The multiplicity of explanations and 
methods seemed to result from the nature of things. The conscious man 
epitomizes nature, and therefore all types of law apply to him. 
HELEN M. CLARKE. 


Hasard ou liberté. E. Boutroux. Rev. de. Mét., XVIII, 2, pp. 137-146. 

Science reduces the uniformities of nature to a few great laws derived from 
observation of facts. A fact has the character of contingency, and reason 
must ask: Does the concept of contingence bring back chance? Science 
eliminates chance a priori and by definition. But the complete reduction to 
quantitative terms which is the ideal of science does away with law and order 
by the substitution of a pure unity. In that case the given order of the uni- 
verse is itself chance. In the development of science the explanation of facts 
by human analogies gives place to explanation by facts of the same order. 
The latter method cannot be questioned as to its legitimacy, but it is not our 
only guide. We must refer to another authority, consciousness, which is 
defended against the charge of subjectivity by being developed, tested by 
tradition and guided by reason. The most original form of consciousness 
is that of existence and this cannot be detached from sensation. Conscious 
life is intelligence and intelligence is a demand for order. According to 
Aristotle, order is the rule imposed upon the free man, making him free and 
thus superior. It is the soul of evolution and the basis of the uniformity to 
which intelligence tends. Besides sensation and order, conscious life presents 
a third characteristic—that of perpetual novelty. The ego itself is a new 
creation every moment. It is from the conscious life that emanates the in- 
cessant flood of novelties which science presupposes but is not able to explain. 
The world, in its creation, is submitted to other laws than those of science— 
the laws of liberty—which are one with living intelligence. 

HELEN M. CLARKE. 


Post-Kantian Idealism and the Question of Moral Responsibility. J.W. Scott. 

Int. J. E., XX, 3, pp. 329-340. 

Idealistic thought of the early nineteenth century undertook the vindication 
of the spiritual rights of man, yet the idealism directly descended from it 
is accused of neglecting man’s higher interests, especially religious and moral. 
The question arises: If the universe be what idealism allows, an unbroken 
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manifestation of law, can any justification be given to the ordinary man for 
assuming that he is a free and responsible being? The ordinary man’s cri- 
terion of freedom seems to be a possibility of choice. But if circumstances 
are exactly repeated, it is unthinkable that the same individual could choose 
differently. What then is the criterion which is used in determining what 
deserves praise or blame? A man is responsible for as much of an act as he 
does. But assuming scientific law, does any one ever really ‘do’ anything? 
Materialism would say no. To see where idealism differs is to see what its 
conception of a freedom consistent with natural law is. Idealism would hold 
that natural order is based on freedom. Kant showed that the laws of nature 
indicate the character of the mind. Their universal validity is proved by 
their source. They are the expression of the mind, because they are something 
which mind does. On this turns the whole idealistic conception of freedom. 
The free activity of mind is what makes the natural order possible. There is 
a difference of agent and product between the intelligent activity which is 
the source of the natural order and all action which falls within that order. 
Thus intelligent action is free, while natural changes are not. Human activity 
is what is free. The human being is the author of what issues from him even 
though it came from the world; for he is identified with the world. The 
sum of conditions which have made him what he is, is responsible for all his 
deeds, but not as so many conditions. They gather themselves up into a 
person before they do anything, and that person is the I. 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Can Pragmatism Furnish a Philosophical Basis for Theology? O. C. MAcIN- 
tosH. Harvard Theol. Rev., III, 1, pp. 125-135. 


In order to formulate an intelligent answer to this question, it is necessary 
first to offer some solution to the much-mooted problem, “What is pragma- 
tism?’’ Although asserting neither that all true judgments are useful, nor that 
all useful judgments are true, pragmatism merely demands that, in any crisis 
in which a judgment is necessitated, the most promising suggestion be taken asa 
working hypothesis and its truth tested by the way it works. The neces- 
sary—that is, what man really finds needful to believe in order to live as he 
ought—is true. Far from the welfare of the physical organism being the 
sole criterion, however, the physical life must be regarded as chiefly an instru- 
ment in the promotion of conscious life in its spiritual aspects. Furthermore, 
it is in social utility and necessity, as opposed to the merely individual, that 
truth is discovered. Religious knowledge must be integrated with other 
knowledge in the final philosophy. It seems fair to assume that, according 
to pragmatic principles, there is existential truth in our necessary mode of 
thinking of reality beyond experience as if it were immediately present to 
some experiencing subject. Pragmatic ontology, if a consistent system is 
sought for, must accept a spiritualistic conception of reality including but 
transcending all human experience. 

Grorce T. COLMAN. 
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Le devoir est il une superstition? X. MomIsant. Rev. de Ph., X, 5, pp. 524- 

535- 

This article is the first of a series of six on the general subject of duty. Ac- 
cording to M. Moisant, duty is the subject both of the particular inquiries 
of applied ethics and of general or fundamental ethical questions. Ignoring 
the arguments of those who merely wish to destroy the idea of duty, the present 
discussion is concerned with the theory that the notion of duty may be re- 
placed by other less authoritative motives toward well-doing. The medieval 
Christian theory of duty based it upon the divine will. Kant bases duty 
rather upon the autonomy of the individual human reason. Determinist 
science, denying liberty, responsibility, and immortality, wishes to rid itself 
of all theological and metaphysical entanglements. Duty, holds Herbert 
Spencer, is to be replaced by altruism. Others suggest as substitutes the 
zesthetic charm of virtue, or the very love of the risk that is run in not knowing 
whether or not virtue will ultimately receive its reward. To the question as 
to whether the idea of duty is a superstition, M. Moisant gives a negative 
reply, supporting his position by appealing to contemporary secular writers, 
to contemporary morals, and to the simple logic of language. On the last 
point it is shown that the proposed optatives or persuasives do not replace 
an imperative. It is legitimate to question the authority of duty but a mis- 
take to try to replace it by substitutes instead of seeking its foundation. 

J. R. Tuttve, 








NOTES. 


Students of philosophy and psychology, and a wide circle of the general 
public, were shocked to learn of the sudden and unexpected death of Professor 
William James, at his summer home on Lake Chocorua, N. H., on August 26. 
Professor James was born in the city of New York, January 11, 1842. His 
early education was received partly in this country and partly abroad. He 
entered Lawrence Scientific School in 1861; two years later he entered the 
Harvard Medical School from which he received the degree of M.D. in 1869. 
During this period he studied biology under Louis Agassiz, being a member of 
the latter’s Thayer Expedition to Brazil in 1864. Between the years 1872 and 
1880 he taught anatomy and physiology at Harvard. From 1880 to 1889 he 
was professor of philosophy; from 1889 to 1897, professor of psychology; and 
from 1897 to 1907, professor of philosophy in that University. In 1907 he 
became emeritus professor and retired from active service. His first important 
publication was his monumental Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1890, 
followed by the abridged Briefer Course two years later. The publication of 
The Will to Believe and Other Essays in 1897 marked the transference of Pro- 
fessor James's interest from psychology to philosophy. Since 1900 his writ- 
ings upon pragmatism have followed each other in rapid succession. The main 
titles are The Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, first presented to the 
world as Gifford Lectures at the University of Edinburgh in the years 1899- 
1901; Pragmatism—A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, 1907; 
A Pluralistic Universe, 1908, the Hibbert Lectures at Oxford; and The Meaning 
of Truth, 1909. Besides these books, Professor James published during these 
years a host of articles both in the philosophical and in the popular periodicals. 
For his work in philosophy and psychology, and for his sterling qualities as a 
man, Professor James received during his lifetime a large measure of well- 
merited recognition and esteem. No philosopher of the English speaking 
world has been more widely read by persons not interested in technical phi- 
josophy, and the list of Professor James’s degrees from American, English, 
French, and Italian universities shows the honor in which he was held by the 
academic world. He was a member also of learned societies and academies 
throughout the world. Professor James's death leaves vacant a place in the 
world of English letters which no living writer and thinker can fill. The 
Review hopes to publish in an early number an extended article upon his 
philosophy. 

The tenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association will 
be held at Princeton University, December 27-29, 1910 

The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology will be held in conjunction with the meeting of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association at Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 27-29, 1910. 
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Professor F. C. French, of the University of Nebraska, has been called to a 
professorship of philosophy at Colgate University. Professor M. S. Read, of 
Colgate, has assumed the direction of a newly organized department of psy- 
chology and education. At the University of Nebraska, Dr. Winifred Hyde 
has been appointed instructor in philosophy. 

Dr. Eleanor H. Rowland, instructor in philosophy and psychology at Mount 
Holyoke College, has been advanced to an associate professorship. 


Carl Gustav Estlander, professor of esthetics at Helsingfors, died on the 
twenty-eighth of August in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Dr. Felix Krueger, professor of philosophy at Leipzig, has been called to 
succeed Professor Meumann at Halle. 

Dr. Hans Cornelius, professor of philosophy at Munich, has been called to 
succeed Professor Marbe in the Academy of Social Sciences at Frankfurt a. M. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical peri- 
odicals: 

Minp, No. 75: H. W. B. Joseph, The Psychological Explanation of the 
Development of the Perception of External Objects (I); R. B. Perry, The 
Cardinal Principle of Idealism; Hugh MacColl, Linguistic Misunderstandings 
(II); Z. F. Carritt, The Sublime; Discussions: B. Russell, Some Explanations 
in Reply to Mr. Bradley; Miss E. E. C. Jones, Mr. Russell’s Objections to 
Frege's Analysis of Propositions; A. 7. Shearman, Definition of Symbolic 
Logic; A. W. Benn, Note on Aristotle’s Theory of the Constructive Reason; 
Critical Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Note. 

THe PsycHoLtocicaL Review, XVII, 5: Edward M. Weyer, A Unit- 
Concept of Consciousness; Knight Dunlap and George R. Wells, Experiments 
with Reactions to Visual and Auditory Stimuli; H. Heath Bawden, The 
Comic as Illustrating the Summation-Irradiation Theory of Pleasure-Pain. 

THE PsycHoLocicaL BULLETIN, VII, 8: Robert M. Yerkes and Daniel 
Bloomfield, Do Kittens Instinctively Kill Mice? Psychological Literature. 

VII, 9: Mary Whiton Calkins, Titchener on the Thought Processes; Psy: 
chological Literature; General Reviews and Summaries; Discussion: Boris 
Sidis, The Galvanic Phenomenon; Books Received; Notes and News, 

THE JouRNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VII, 15: Edwin B. Holt, Walter T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, Ralph Barton 
Perry, Walter B. Pitkin, Edward Gleason Spaulding, The Program and First 
Platform of Six Realists; Morris R. Cohen, The Conception of Philosophy in 
Recent Discussion; Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, The Problem of Time in 
Modern Philosophy; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 16: Bernard C. Ewer, The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Western 
Philosophical Association; Irving King, The Problem and Content of Edu- 
cational Psychology; Harry Walker, Record of an Experience while under the 
Influence of Ether; Discussion: B, Bosanquet, Cause and Ground; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 
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VII, 17: Evander Bradley McGilvary, Huxley’s Epiphenomenalism; J. 
L. Hollingworth, The Central Tendency of Judgment; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 18; John Dewey, Some Implications of Anti-Intellectualism; H. S. 
Shelton, On Secular Cooling as an Illustration of the Methods of Applied 
Mathematics; Discussion: Harold Chapman Brown, If the Blind Lead the 
Blind. A Comment on “Logical Form” in Professor Perry's ‘Realistic Plat- 
form’; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 

Tue HArRvAarRD THEOLOGICAL REvIEW, III, 3: L. Henry Schwab, Is Chris- 
tianity a Moral Code or a Religion; Ralph Barton Perry, Theories and Beliefs; 
George T. Knight, The Definition of the Supernatural; Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Jesus as Son of Man; George E. Horr, Sacerdotalism; Allan Marquand, Strzy- 
gowski and His Theory of Early Christian Art; George A. Coe, A New Natural 
History of Religion. 

KANTSTUDIEN, XV, 2 u. 3: H. Dreyer, Carlo Cantoni—Zum Gedachtnis; 
K. Geissler, Kants Antinomien und das Wesen des Unendlichen; R. », 
Schubert-Soldern, Die Grundfragen der Asthetik unter kritischen Zugrund- 
legung von Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft; M. Rubinstein, Das Wertsystem 
Hegels und die entwertete Persénlichkeit; Rezensionen; Selbstanzeigen; Mit- 
teilungen; Kantgesellschaft. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuHILosopHie, XVI, 3: James Lindsay, The 
Psychology of Belief; Hans Prager, Henri Bergsons metaphysische Grundan- 
schauung; F. L. Denckmann, Die Seele; Kurt Peschke, Politik als Wissen- 
schaft und Philosophie; Alfred Hartung, Die Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung 
in Hartmanns “Philosophie des Unbewussten”; Victor Schlegel, Die Entwick- 
lung des Menschen. Umriss einer einheitlichen Weltanschauung; Ernst 
Kieseritzky, Die Emanzipierung von der Folgestrenge; Aloys Miiller, Uber 
den Begriff der Wahrheit des Erkennens; Theodor Kehr, Die gesehene oder 
ungesehene Welt oder der Gegenstand und sein Bild; Wolrad Eigenbrodt, 
Die Philosophie in Finnland, II; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHo.ocie, LVI, 6; Lillien J. Martin, Zur Lehre von 
den Bewegungsvorstellungen; Literaturbericht. 

Revue PxiLosopnigue, XXXV, 8: F. Maugé, La fonction de la philo- 
sophie dans la science positive; A. Joussain, Le cours de nos idées; M. Mil- 
lioud, La propagation des idées; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers. 

XXXV, 9: C. Hemon, Recherches expérimentales sur |'illusion des amputés 
et sur la loi de sa rectification; G. Truc, La nature psychologique de |’ “‘etat 
de grace”; G.-H. Luquet, L’induction en mathématiques; Notes et discus- 
sions: G.-L. Duprat, Le “phénoméne psychique”; L. Vial, A propos de la 
logique de la contradiction; Revue critique: H. Delacroix, Les fonctions 
mentales dans les sociétés inférieures; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue 
des périodiques étrangers. 
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REVUE DE PxHILosopHie, X, 8: G. Mennessen, La connaissance de Dieu 
chez Saint Bonaventure, II; A. Diés, Revue critique d'histoire de la philo- 
sophie antique, III; F. Chovet, Le probléme de la liberté; Analyses et comptes 
rendus; Recension des Revues. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XVIII, 4: J.-M. Baldwin, La 
logique de Il’action; P. Lacombe, Une expérience sur l'influence des idées; 
E. Goblot, Déduction et syllogisme; M. Winter, Caractéres de l’algébre 
moderne; A. Levy, La philosophie religieuse de Schleiermacher, d’aprés la 
thése de M. Cramaussel; Guy-Grand, Le procés de la démocratie (suite); 
Supplément. 

REVUE NEO-SCHOLASTIQUE DE PxtLosopHre, XVII, 67: P. Mandonnet, 
Roger Bacon et le Speculum Astronomiz; Clodius Piat, La vie de l'intelligence 
(suite et fin); F. Palhories, Le probléme moral et la sociologie; Frans De 
Hovre, La philosophie sociale de Benjamin Kidd; Bulletins bibliographiques; 
Comptes rendus; Chronique philosophique; Ouvrage envoyes a la redaction. 

RivisTa pi Fivosorta, II, 3: Roberto Ardigd, I presupposti Massimi Prob- 
lemi; Antioco Zucca, Il grande enigma; Guido De Ruggiero, I nuovo Spiritual- 
ismo francese; Kuno Schalk, Gli elementi di una nuova psicologia del vero; 
B. Varisco, Cognizioni e convenzioni; Evaristo Marsili, Considerazioni 
critische sulla educazione dei sensi; Alessandro Levi, Bibliografia Filosofica 
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| Twentieth Century Socialism 
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Columbia University. Author of ‘‘Government or Human Evolution,”’ 
etc., with Introductory Notes by Professor Franklin H. Giddings of Colum- 
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Besides making an exposition of Socialism as a whole and in all its parts, the author 
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Aristotelian Society 


New Series. Volume X 
Containing the Papers read before the Society during the Session 
1909-IgIO 
Demy 8vo, bound in Buckram. Price, 10/6 net. 





Contents 


Sensations and Images. The Presidential Address. By S. 
Alexander. 


The Subject Matter of Psychology. By G. E. Moore. 
Epistemological Difficulties in Psychology. By Wm. Brown. 
Kant’s Account of Causation. By A. D. Lindsay. 

Bergson’s Theory of Instinct. By H. Wildon Carr. 

Logic and Science. By E. C. Childs. 


The Philosophical Implications of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
Theory of Mathematics. By Sydney Waterlow. 


Are Secondary Qualities Independent of Perception? A Dis- 
cussion. By T. Percy Nunn and F. C. S. Schiller. 


rir. G. E. Moore on the Subject Matter of Psychology.. By G. 
Dawes Hicks. 


Volumes I to IX containing the Papers read before the Society from 
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Four Important Books by Hugo de Vries 
THE MUTATION THEORY 


(Two Volumes) 

Experiments and Observations on the Origin of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom 
VOLUME I NOW READY. VOLUME II IN PRESS 
Trenslators: Professor J. B. Farmer and A. D. Darbishire 
VOLUME I. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MUTATION 


582 pages. 114 illustrations. Six colored plates (lithographs). Bibliography 
and index. Price, $4.00 per volume net (18s). 

A knowledge of the laws of mutation must sooner or later lead to the possi- 
bility of inducing mutations at will and so of originating perfectly new characters 
in animals and plants. And just as the process of selection has enabled us to 
produce improved races, greater in value and in beauty, so a control of the muta- 
tive process will, it is hoped, place in our hands the power of originating per- 
manently improved species of animals and plants. 


INTRACELLULAR PANGENESIS 


(In press.) 300 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 

An investigation of the physiology of heredity, especially the facts of varia 
tion and of atavism. A critical survey of previous theories of heredity from the 
standpoint of observation of physiological cell-life is followed by a summary of 
the hypothesis of pangenesis, 

The third part of the book consists of a chapter on Fertilization and Hybrid- 
ization. 

The whole science of vital phenomena is contained in what De Vries calls 
the Pangen, a special hereditary character, which may be made the object of ex- 
perimental treatment in animals as well as in plants. It is a most attractive 
theory, and the book is so truly scientific im its simple language and reverential 
spirit as to be easily read and understood by the layman in science as well as the 
scholar ; and the preacher as well as the plant breeder will find in it many fine 
inspirations. 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES: Their Origin by Mutation 


Second Edition, thoroughly Corrected and Revised, with Portrait. 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 (21s.) net. xxiii+830 pages. 8vo0, cloth, gilt top. 

The contents of this book include a readable and orderly recital of the facts 
and details which furnish the basis for the mut: —. theory of the origin of species. 
All of the more important phases of heredity and descent come in fora clarifying 
treatment that renders the volume extremely readable to the amateur as well as to 
the trained biologist. The more reliable historical data are cited, and the results 
obtained by Professor de Vries in the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam during 
twenty years of observations are described. 


PLANT BREEDING 


Comments on the Experiments of Nilsson and Burbank 


A scientific book in simple language. Intensely interesting as well as instructive. 
Of special value to every botanist, horticulturist, and farmer, 
Pp. xv+360. Illustrated with 114 beautiful half tone plates ‘from nature. Printed 
on fine paper in large type. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50 net. Mailed, $1.70. 


Supplied by your dealer; or direct, on receipt of your order with the mailing price. 

















New, Revised Editions 


An Introductory Logic 


By JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON 


Sage Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell University. 


In this edition the /ntroductory Logic has been carefully revised 
and somewhat enlarged, with the purpose of rendering it more 
complete and systematic from a theoretical point of view, and 
also of emphasizing the practical aspect of logic as affording 
discipline in exact thinking and insight into modern methods 
of investigation. A large number of problems and exercises 
has been added. 
xvi+520 pages, $1.40 net. 


A Text-Book of Psychology. Parti 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER 


A rewritten edition, enlarged to systematic completeness within 
the limits of an elementary discussion of experimental Methods 
and experimental results, of the well-known Outline of Psy- 


chology. 





Part I. ( June, 1909), xviii + 316 pages, $1.30 net. 





A Standard Philosophical Text 


Leibnitz’s New Essays Concerning 
Human Understanding 


Together with an Appendix consisting of some of his shorter pieces, trans- 
lated from the original Latin, French, and German, with notes 


By ALFRED GIDEON LANGLEY 


The book is permanently valuable to all libraries, to all students 
and teachers of philosophy, to all lovers of good literature, and 
to all interested in the history of human thought on the deepest 
and most fundamental problems of philosophy and life. 





New York, London, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 


Pp. xix+86r. Net $3.25. 
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